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FOREWORD 


We were eye-witnesses of a protracted communal riot 
in Calcutta in 1926. We could see th^t Lytton’s provincial 
administration, if it was so inclined, could have almost 
immediately controlled this madness when it started. 
Outbursts of communal fury in later years became more 
and more frequent. Fazlul Huq once pointed out, “sectio¬ 
nal differences between the lower orders must always exist 
and riots between different sections of the same community 
are not also unknown.” Our impression that the policy 
of'divide and rule’ was here at work magnifying this evil 
received repeated confirmation. But this policy does not 
entirely explain the growth of the spirit of separatism 
which culminated in 1947. 

The roots of separatism in Bengal which were indepen¬ 
dent of Biitish policy are analysed in this book. The 
British could take advantage of this growing spirit. The 
Farazi and Wahabi movements provided complex reactions. 
A separatist religio-social attitude was strengthened among 
Muslims in some areas of Bengal. A discussion of the 
views of Hunter, Abdul Latif, Syed Amir Ali, Karamat Air 
and others and their influence jpn Muslim mind is very 
relevant. The effect of demographic changes in the nine¬ 
teenth century which made Muslims in Bengal a majority 
community was of paramount importance. The author 
also points out that the theory that mass education could 
wait did the gieatest harm. 

Economic weakness of the Muslim community was 
certainly more significant than religious zeal in the context 
of growing separatism. Arrogant inequality and economic 
jealousy always influence politics. But there was no conti¬ 
nuous antagonism in the rural society between Hindus 
and Muslims though there were occasional squabbles. 
The folkways were not affected by dogmatic theology. The 



theological centre at Deobund or the University of 
Aligarh did not certainly influence the Muslim villager in 
rural Bengal. British machinations might influence the 
upper and middle strata of urban Muslim society and the 
urban riff-raff but not the-Muslim ryots in remote villages. 
Growing separatism in rural areas requires some other 
explanation. 

The Permanent 6ettlemcnt of Bengal did the greatest 
long-term mischief. The majority of British officials were 
in favour of retaining the services of the Kanungos. Lord 
Cornwallis vetoed their' proposal. All records of tillage 
rights disappeared. Under the new system the tenant 
became a tenant-at-will. Most of the zamindars were 
Hindus and most of the tenants were Muslims. The 
situation was further complicated by subinfeudation-patni, 
durpatni, dur dur patni, sepatni. All the ramifications of 
under-fenures, with so many annuitants, emphasised the 
parasitic charadter of new zaraindari tenure, so very diffe¬ 
rent from the old type which had existed before the 
Permanent Settlement. The Rent Act of 1859 and the 
Tenancy Act of 1885 failed to ease the situation. Population 
increased, the rural community became progressively 
poorer. Cultivation remained based on low techniques 
though a rich class of Muslim tenantry could take advan¬ 
tage of the new cash crop-Jute. Relations between Hindu 
zamindars, Hindu money-lenders and Muslim tenants 
became irritating and embittered. There were many Muslim 
peasant resistance movements in the later years of the 
nineteenth century. But other forces more convulsive in 
their nature came to dominate. When communalism was 
given a good start under the auspices of government in 
the opening years of the twentieth century it could thrive 
of itself and frenzied enthusiasm for a religio-political 
community to6k possession of Muslim mind even in 
remote villages. The slow dynamics of the past suddenly 
gave Way to swift development in a new and vicious 
forra**the two nation theory. 

This book, with its sober tone, draws our attention to 



certain issues in the controversy of Hindu-Muslim cleavage 
in the nineteenth century. The notes and references are 
elaborate and useful. Of the appendices the most interest¬ 
ing is appendix F—Musalman-Bengali. 


Narendra Krishna Sinha 

Formerly Asulosh Professor of Medieval 
and Modern Indian History, University of 
Calcutta. 30, 9. 74 



PREFACE 


The corrosive effect of the two-nation theory in our life 
is quite well-known. In the Indo-Pak-Bangladesh sub¬ 
continent people are still being haunted by the spectre of 
Communalisin. Naturally, the issues involved in the 
controversy between the Hindus and the Muslims still 
attract the attention of scholars and statesmen. But most 
of them harp on the ‘divide and rule policy’ of the British. 
It is quite natural that a foreign ruler would pursue this 
policy to keep his hold on an alien population. Again, 
the experts on the ‘Bengal Renaissance’ still confine their 
attention to the Hindu and Brahmo intelligentsia of 
Calcutta. They do not include the vast Muslim or lower 
order Hindu masses in discussing the‘Renaissance.’ At 
least, no concerted efforts have been made in this line. 
So without emphasizing these aspects of the case 1 have 
tried, in my humble way, to focus attention on other 
factors which widened the cleavage between the two 
communities throughout the nineteenth century. To the 
best of my knowledge the attention of scholars in this 
sub-continent has not been drawn to these factors. 

Referring to the valuable data collected by Francis 
Buchanan in his Reports I have shown that the practice 
of sub-infeudation had developed in the land system of 
Bengal in and around 1806-1807. Besides, I have analysed 
the attitude of the Hindu-Muslim intelligentsia towards 
the land system, mass education, origin of the Bengali race, 
caste system and so on. In discussing this theme I have 
kept before me the total population of Bengal living in the 
rural and urban centres. Giving an account of the role 
of the Local and District Boards as well as the Municipa¬ 
lities of Bengal I have not only pointed out the predomi¬ 
nant position of the Hindu elite in relation to the Muslims, 
I have also drawn the attention of the scholars to study 
the question of urbanisation, not merely depending on the 



metropolitan city of Calcutta but also focussing on those 
Mofussil towns which possessed Municipalities and cenie* 
ring round which a new class jcomposition developed in an 
agrarian belt. In order to give an idea about the pattern 
of urbanisation in Bengal I have given a complete list of 
the Municipaliiies along with the total population and 
rate payers of each Municipal Zone. In the light of these 
facts I have tried to re-interpret the character of the 
Bengal Renaissance and the nature of the Hindu-Muslim 
relations. 

There are three main parts of this work, viz. (a) Main 
theme, (b) Notes and References and (c) Appendices. In 
the first part I have developed the main arguments bearing 
on the theme within an analytical and explanatory frame 
work. Some additional observations have also been made 
in the second part. The third part contains some interes¬ 
ting data which throw significant light on the points at 
issue. I would request the readers to read these three 
parts together so that they can have a clear idea about the 
points discussed here. 

The main points developed in the present work were 
for the first time placed before the scholars attending the 
Bangladesh History Congress held at Dacca on 12-14 May, 
1973. The whole paper without its notes and references 
was serially published in the ‘lUefak\ a leading daily of 
Dacca (vide Dainik Itiefak, 20 May, 27 May and 3 June, 
1973). Dr. A, M. Habibullah, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Islamic History and Culture, Dacca 
University and the chief organiser of the Bangladesh 
History Congress, kindly agreed to publish my paper in 
the proceedings of the Bangladesh History Congress. The 
favourable response that my paper received among the 
historians, sociologists, journalists and politicians there 
has encouraged me to give a concrete shape to my ideas. 
Just at that time, i. e. on 29 June, 1973,1 got a letter from 
Dr. Barun De, Director, Centre for Studies in Social Scien¬ 
ces, Calcutta, in which he invited me to contribute a paper 
o a volume entitled Essays Presented to Professor Susobhau 



Chandra Sarkar’, which will be published by the Managing 
Committee, formed for this purpose, as a tribute to Prof. 
Sarkar by his past students, friends, colleagues and 
admirers. As the page limit was not at first mentioned, I 
wrote a lengthy paper under the title ‘Boots of Separatism 
tn Nineteenth Century Bengal : A Case study of Socio-Econo' 
mic and Demographic Factors'. On 14 December, 1973,1 
sent this paper (87 typed pages) to Dr. Barun De. The 
Appendices of the present work were not, however, inclu¬ 
ded in this paper. On 7 January, 1974, Dr. Barun De 
informed me that the Editors of the Susobhan Chandra 
Sarkar Felicitation Volume have decided that each paper 
must not exceed 50 typed pages. I had to reduce my 
paper accordingly. I have been informed that this volume 
will be published very soon. 

In the meantime my papers on Rammohun Roy, Radha- 
kanta Dev, David Hare, Socio-religious reform movements 
in the Bengali Muslim Society (mainly Faraizi and 
Wahhabi), the significance of the 18th-19th century 
agrarian unrest in Bengal and the role of Hindu-Muslim 
Intelligentsia, serially published in the ‘Itihasa, a historical 
research journal in Bengali (vide Itihasa Navaparjay, 
Kartick-Paush, 1379 B. S—Magh-Chaitra, 1380 B. S.), 
created such interest among the readers of this paper, my 
students and friends that they requested me to publish my 
views on the Bengal Renaissance and the Roots of Separa¬ 
tism in the form of a book. In deference to the wishes of 
all these sections of my readers I have published a research 
work in Bengali under the title ‘Bangali Buddhijibt 0 
Bichchinnatabad (Bengali Intelligentsia and Separatism, 
Calcutta, 9 May 1974, pp. 1-382), in which I have thorough¬ 
ly analysed the socio-economic and demographic factors 
which nourished separatism in Bengal from the mid¬ 
eighteenth century to the days of Partition of India in 
1947. Keeping intact the main observations of chapter II 
of this Bengali work I have given a more detailed account 
of the theme in the present English work. I have also 
made a plan to publish another book in English covering 



the period 1900-1947. So this volume may be treated as 
Part I of the entire theme. I hope, Part II embracing the 
roots of separatism in twentieth century Bengal, will be 
published within a short time. 

I would like to mention that all the Appendices excep¬ 
ting Appendix—Q are quoted from respective sources. So 
I have restrained myself from using uniform spelling. 

It may be mentioned here that when the manuscript 
of this work was ready for publication then I got an 
invitation letter from Dr. Sunil Kumar Sen, Reader and 
Head of the Department of History, Rabindra Bharati 
University, Calcutta, to read a paper in a seminar on 
Socio-Economic History, organised by that Department. 
Accordingly, on 29 March, 1974, I gave a talk on this 
subject. 

At the outset 1 would like to extend my gratitude 
to both Dr. A. M. Habibullah and Dr. Barun De, for whom 
I actually undertook the responsibility of writing papers 
on this particular subject. Dr. N. K. Sinha, Formerly 
Professor and Head of the Department of History, Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta, has laid me under a deep debt of gratitude 
by writing the foreword of this book. lam indebted to 
Dr. J. N. Sarkar, Formerly Professor and Head of the 
Department of History, Jadavpur University and now U. G. 
C. Professor attached to the Department, who had taken 
keen interest in my work and made some important 
suggestions for its improvement. I am also grateful to 
Dr. P. C. Gupta, Vice-Chancellor, Visva-Bharati, Dr. A. C. 
Banerjee, Professor and Head of the Department of 
History, Jadavpur University, Sri Nisith Ranjan Roy, 
Curator, Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, and Dr. S. P. Sen, 
Director, Institute of Historical Studies, Calcutta, for 
encouraging me to write on this particular theme. I am 
thankful to Dr. Sunil Kumar Sen for the arrangement of 
a talk on this subject in his Department. 

1 am thankful to the authorities of Bangla Academy, 
Dacca ; National Library, Asiatic Society, State Archives, 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Amrita Bazar Patrika Office,. 



Calcutta ; Carey Library, Sreerampore ; Calcutta University 
Library ; and other places, for allowing me to collect 
materials for this book. 

Sri Benoy Bhusan Roy, Librarian, Department of 
Anthropology, University of Calcutta, helped me in 
collecting materials and preparing the Bibliography and 
the Index. The whole manuscript was typed by Sri Dibakar 
Karmokar and Sri Manabendra Goswami of Jadavpur 
University. Messrs Ratna Prakashan and Reflect Printers 
have brought this book out, inspite of loadshedding, within 
a short time. Sri Mohan Lai Mandal (Tulu) of Chetla 
helped me in keeping contact with the Press. I am thankful 
to all of them. 


Amalendu De 

Calcutta 
5 October, 1974 
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ROOTS OF SEPARATISH IK NINETEENTH 
CENTURY BENGAL 


The currents and cross-currents of the history of 19th 
<rentury Bengal are so ramified and the roots of separatism 
so diverse that it is wellnigh impossible to make a com¬ 
prehensive and thorough analysis of all these factors. By 
and large, we are all familiar with the divide and rule 
policy of the British. So without emphasising this issue, 
an attempt will be made here to dilate only on the socio¬ 
economic and demograhic factors which nourished separa¬ 
tism during the period under review. This will explain 
why the people of the two major communities moved in 
their own exclusive circles. 


1. HOW TO STUDY MUSLIM MIND 

The books so far published regarding the Muslims in 
Bengal have not clearly defined the stages of the gradual 
evolution and make-up of the Muslim mind. Some 
authors and leaders have attached too much importance to 
the year 1871 when W. W. Hunter’s famous work ‘The 
Indian Musalmans: Are they bound in Conscience to rule 
against the Queen ?’ ( London, 1871 ) was published. 

They were of opinion that the views expressed by Hunter 
in this work greatly inf}jjieaced the leaders of the Muslim 
community, viz, Moulvie Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor 
( 1828-1893 ) and Syed Ameer Ali ( 1849-1928 ).* No doubt, 
from 1871 Hunter played an important fart in moulding 
the thought processes of the educated Muslims. But it 
must not be forgotten that long before «the publication of 
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Hunter’s book Abdool Luteef had expressed his well- 
thought-out opinion on the problems of the BCngali 
Muslims. The few similarities in thought between Abdool 
Luteef and Hunter must not lead one to conclude that 
Abdool Luteef was mainly influenced by him. That would 
be over-simplification of the whole issue. 

The psychological make-up of the Muslims can be 
easily and properly understood by considering the follow¬ 
ing stages in its evolution : (a) First Stage : From 1780 to 
1870. (b) Second Stage : From 1871 to 1891. During the 
first stage, the impact of Madrassa education, urge for 
modern education, and the processes of Islamization as 
initiated by the Faraizis and Wahhabis as well as the 
impact of the land system, on the people of Bengal, have 
been taken into consideration. The Muslim mind actually 
began to move with the foundation of Calcutta Madrassa 
in October 1780 ® The first stage ended in 1870 with the 
publication of several articles on the social condition of 
the Bengali Muslims written mainly by Abdool Luteef and 
Rev. James Long through which they drew the attention 
of the Government to this particular problem. The year 
1870 was also important for the reason that at that time 
Maulana Karamat Ali ( 1800-1873 ) of Jaunpur urged upon 
the Muslims to give up the anti-British attitude. 

The second stage began with the publication of Hunter’s 
book in 1871 when this problem acquired special impor¬ 
tance. Hunter’s ideas played an important part in 
widening the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
At the end of this century the Muslims of Bengal far 
exceeded the Hindus in numbers. The rapid increase 
of Muslim population during the period 1871-1891 not 
only brought a great change in the demographic character 
of Bengal, it also greatly changed the psychological make¬ 
up of the Muslims. Moreover, towards the end of the 19ib 
Century India came to be declared as the poorest country 
among all nations of the world.* Thus, we must not 
forget that when, as a result of the contact witt western 
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thought the Bengali mind was unfolding itself, the misera^ 
Me state of the country could not be concealed from 
public eyes. It is in this background that the uneven 
growth of the two communities and the roots of separa¬ 
tism have got to be studied. 


2. MUSLIMS LAGGING BEHIND THE HINDUS 

In the Pre-Plassey days the Muslims actually controlled 
the army and the administration of the country. As Arails 
and Faujdars they were in fact the most powerful factors 
of the administrative system. The criminal administration 
was almost under the supervision of the Muslims. On the 
other hand in the land system as well as in trade and com¬ 
merce the Hindus were very much influential. Nine-tenths 
of the zaraindaris belonged to the Hindus. Moreover, all 
employees of the Qanungo Department were Hindus, and, 
at the same time all big merchants and bankers were also 
Hindus. The civil cases and petty criminal cases were tried 
by the Hindu zamindars and their agents. Though the 
array was almost entirely manned by the Muslims, yet 
from the time of Murshid Quli Khan the Hindus were not 
only appointed “in higher offices in the revenue and 
accounts departments but also in the supply and secreta¬ 
riat departments of the army and the navy.” However, 
“the lower ryots were largely Muslim”. No doubt, the 
Hindus were put to some inconvenience as the code of 
Islam was the criminal law of the country. Nevertheless, 
the people of different communities were engaged in vari¬ 
ous professions in such a way that the two communities 
balanced each other in the social, economic and political 
life of Bengal in the days before 1757. As the Muslims 
enjoyed enough facilities in the sphere of politics or admi¬ 
nistration, the dominant position of the Hindus in the 
economic sector did not disturb communal-peace as such 
in the 18th century Bengal. On the whole, coramunalism- 
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had no occasion to develop round the economic life of 
Bengal. But with the rapid expansion and consolidation 
of British power after the Battle of Plassey ( 1757 ) the 
situation was fundamentally changed, on account of the 
rapid economic impoverishment of the Muslims. The 
entire administrative system was overhauled by the 
British. The Muslim Amils and Faujdars came to lose 
their administrative pre-eminence. The Muslim soldiery 
came to be virtually superseded, at least initially, by the 
newly recruited Sepahis. Similarly, the Muslims lost 
their judicial powers. The number of Muslim vakils gra¬ 
dually declined. It was found that “when referees and 
arbitrators were appointed under the Cornwallis system the 
Muslim proportion” became one-fourth. Thus within a 
short time the position of the Muslims deteriorated, and 
their distress became much more acute than that of the 
Hindus.* 

Bereft of their former privileges and facilities the 
Muslims found it difficult to make a satisfactory adjust¬ 
ment with the British rule. The Faraizi and Wahhabi 
movements generated a hostile disposition among the 
British towards the Muslims. This was subsequently 
strengthened by the revolt of 1857. The Muslims could 
not easily accept western education for fear of losing 
contact with their religion. On the other hand the Hindus 
quickly adjusted themselves with the changing situation. 
They, of course, had shown considerable mobility even 
before the British rule. So, the Hindus could easily take 
up English in place of Persian and '^participated in trade, 
industry and banking along with their British principals.” 
As they became conversant with English they were easily 
employed “in mercantile houses as well as in administra¬ 
tive services”. In this way the Muslims lagged behind 
the Hindus.* 

As the doors of the Hindu College (1817 ) were closed 
to the Muslim students the Calcutta Madrassa l^came the 
main channel through which the exuberant Muslim senti- 
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ment expressed itself in manifold ways. This institution 
directed them to follow the traditional path of learning 
Arabic and Persian, placing much more emphasis on 
Muhammadan Law and Jurisprudence. The organizers of 
the Madrassa education did not realize the importance of 
English, nor did they attach any importance to learn 
vernacular education. On the other hand the students of 
Hindu College began to acquire western knowledge and 
science through the English and at the same time learnt 
Bengali language. An addition of an English department 
to the Calcutta Madrassa in 1829 did not improve the 
situation very much. The attention of the Muslim leaders 
still moved around the Madrassa education. On lines 
similar to the Calcutta Madrassa another Madrassa was 
founded at Hooghly in 1836 with the donation of Haji 
Muhammad Mohsin. There was also “an Anglo-Persian 
department attached to the institution exclusively for the 
Musalraans, the Hugli College and its Collegiate School 
being open to Hindus and Christians”. The Anglo-Persian 
department was afterwards absorbed in the General Depart¬ 
ment. It is interesting to note that most of the students of the 
Hooghly Madrassa came from suburban districts, whereas 
the students of the Calcutta Madrassa were chiefly recruit¬ 
ed “from the Musalmans of the eastern parts of Bengal”.* 
The process of uneven development of these two 
communities was accelerated due to the measures adopted 
by the Government during this time. With the decision 
of the Government in 1837 to conduct its business in the 
English or in local vernacular the English-educated 
persons got facilities in government services. The system 
of examination for official employment was introduced in 
1844. The posts of deputy magistrate and deputy collector 
were reserved for the English knowing candidates from 
1859. It was decided in 1863 that “half the posts as. 
fflunsifsi darogas and pleaders would be reserved for those 
who had passed the University entrance or higher examina¬ 
tions”. All law examinations were held in English from: 
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1864 and the Bachelors of Law were only eligible to become 
Munsifs according to a rule laid down in 1866.’ It was 
decided in 1864 that “English alone should be the language 
of examination for the more coveted appointments in the 
subordinate Civil Service”. By that time Persian had been 
dislodged from its former official position. The Govern¬ 
ment resumed between 1828 and 1846 revenue-free lands 
granted by the Muslim rulers generally to learned men for 
charitable and pious purposes. Naturally, the Muslim 
religious study centres and the Arabo-Persian knowing 
Muslims were put to great inconvenience.® As a result of 
financial difficulties the Muslim students could not support 
themselves in prosecuting their studies, and consequently 
the Hindu students became the dominant elements in the 
educational institutions.® So the conditions were very 
much depressing for the Muslim students. 


3. EAGERNESS TO RECEIVE MODERN EDUCATION 

By raid nineteenth century a section of respectable 
Muslims came to realise that the Bengali Muslims could 
progress only through the co-operation with and assistance 
of the British. When the question of the reorganization 
of the Calcutta Madrassa was discussed in 1853, Abdool 
Luteef clearly emphasised “the necessity and importance 
of educating the Mahoraedansin both English and Persian”. 
Actually during 1860-61, the respectable Muslims came 
forward to take the advantage of English education. They 
were, of course, very much desirous of keeping their 
religious existence intact. During this time Abdool Luteef 
was the main spokesman of the Bengali Muslims.^® 

Just at that time Rev. James Long came forward with a 
programme to remove the distress of the Muslims. It may 
be mentioned here that even before Hunter, Rev. Lon| had 
prepared detailed notes on the social condition of the 
Bengali Muslims mainly depending on his personal experi¬ 
ences. Collecting innumerable data continuously from 
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1852 to 1870 Rev. Long pointed out the necessity of 
removing the socio-economic ills of the Muslims. He 
wrote that this was essential for restoring law and order 
as well as strengthening the British rule in this country. 
He repeatedly harped on this in his various articles and 
thereby roused up interests about it among the respectable 
Muslims. While in 1867 Rev. Long spent a week in the 
Murshidabad Nawab’s Palace he had the opportunity of 
■discussing this problem with the Muslim gentry of that 
place. Referring to that he wrote: “We had a most 
interesting meeting, which lasted three hours, and in which 
the gentlemen made their remarks fully and freely, as I 
wished them to do. The conclusions I came to were, that 
there was an immense amount of bitterness and discontent 
existing owing to the want of a career for Muhammadans. 
Their fall from political power and the English Government 
making a book career a test for office had left numbers, 
poor and proud, without any resources, swelling that 
torrent of discontent which rolls between Hyderabad, 
Lucknow and Bokhara”.^^ 

Both Rev. Long and Abdool Luteef were known to each 
other and both of them were seriously concerned with th« 
stabilisation of the British rule as well as the upliftment 
of the Muslim community from the present state of their 
backwardness. They also took part in the works of the 
‘Bengal Social Science Association’ founded in Calcutta in 
1867. In the Proceedings of this Association various articles 
on education, health, economy, literature, etc. and the 
comments on them were regularly published from 1867 to 
1871. This forum was used by them and others to realize 
the object mentioned above in this point.^* 


4. ROLE OF ABDOOL LUTEEF 

At the request of Sir J. P. Grant, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, Abdool Luteef wrote a paper entitled 'A Minute 
on the Hooghly Mudrassah* (Calcutta, 26 December 1861) 
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in which he gave a detailed account of his ideas on the 
Muslim education in Bengal. He wrote that the Muslim 
society was mainly divided into two classes: ‘learned 
class’ and 'worldly class’. The learned Muslims were 
famous for their love of learning, and they were proficient 
in sacred scriptures of Islam. They never bothered about 
their daily bread and did not hesitate to take the trouble 
of going to a distant place to study their favourite Arabic. 
Indeed, they literally followed the Precept of Prophet 
Muhammad: 'Pursue knowledge even to China’. Generally, 
they were poor. But they were “very much respected in 
society, and wealthy members of the worldly class take 
pride in forming connections with them.” It was purely 
for the benefit of this class that private endowments were 
founded by the rich Muslims. This class supplied priests 
to the Muslim community and exercised great influence 
upon them. Thus education on traditional lines was carried 
on. The introduction of western education could not 
produce any change in their mind. So, many of them had 
“neither the means nor the inclination nor the motive for 
studying English”. Discussing it, Abdool Luleef suggested 
that “unless some educational provision from the funds of 
Hajee Mahomed Mohsin be made for this class, the object 
of the endower will be disregarded, the Mahomedan 
community dissatisfied, and the honour of Government 
compromised.”^* On the other hand, the members of the 
second class were mainly concerned with their worldly 
interests. This worldly class was not at all eager to acquire- 
Arabic education. They were quite content if they could 
learn Persian sufficiently well for transacting their business 
and freely moving in their own social circles. Numerically 
they were superior to the first class, and they had enough 
wealth and property. The nobility, gentry and merchants 
belonged to this class. Abdool Luteef felt that the worldly 
class would realize the benefits of English education. He,, 
therefore, suggested that an exclusively Arabic Institution 
should be established or retained on traditional lines for 
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the benefits of the learned class, who were unwilling to 
acquire English education ; and an Anglo-Persian School 
should be established for the worldly class.^* 

In this paper Abdool Luteef also mentioned that unless 
a Muslim acquired proficiency in Arabic and Persian he 
would not occupy a respectable position in the society. 
Moreover, if a Muslim received English education only at 
the cost of Persian and Arabic, he would not be able to 
confer the benefits of that education to the members of his 
community and to persuade them to appreciate the benefits 
of the British rule and of the greatness of the British power 
in India. But this purpose would be rightly served if he 
knew Persian and Arabic along with English. So, Abdool 
Luteef urged upon the Government to “devise such means 
whereby the Mahomedans may be taught at once English 
and Persian and Arabic".^® 

Then, Abdool Luteef read a long paper on this parti¬ 
cular problem at the Second Session of the Bengal Social 
Science Association held at the Town Hall of Calcutta on 
30 January, 1868. The main subject of his paper was how 
the Muslims could assert their rights taking advantage of 
the English education.^® He clearly “pointed out that 
educational efforts, to be of any avail among the Muha¬ 
mmadans of Bengal, must start with a due appreciation of 
the fundamental constitution of Mahomedan Society.'* 
These views he reiterated in 1861. He was glad to observe 
that the Calcutta Madrassa “soon acquired a strong and 
effective hold on the affections of the Mahomedan popula¬ 
tion.*’ He also claimed that of all the educational instil 
tutions established by the English Government “the 
Mudrussah is the only^one that has so entwined itself into 
the every-day regard of the people for whom it was founded.” 
He also stated that the Calcutta Madrassa was much more 
successful than the Hindu College and the Medical 
College : to the vast mass of the Hindu population, these 
two institutions ^‘barely exist in name and significance,” 
whereas the Calcutta Madrassa “has come to be looked 
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upon by all orders of Mahomedansas peculiarly their, own 
national place of education, and it has given them what 
they wanted, in the way in which they wanted it.’’ It is 
significant to note that Abdool Luteef characterised the 
Calcutta Madrassa as the main fountain of Muslim con¬ 
sciousness where their law. which was the bedrock of 
Muhammadan society now found its reliable interpretation. 
He upheld this type of education to infuse more cohesion 
and unity to the bodypolitic of the Muslim community 
as a whole.^’ At the same time, realizing the necessity 
of giving English education to the Muslims and observing 
eagerness among the ‘wordly class’ to learn English, 
Abdool Luteef suggested “the elevation of the Anglo- 
Persian Department of the Calcutta Mudrussah to the 
status of a College.”^® He was quite conscious of the fact 
that for preserving the purity of their religion more respec¬ 
table and consistent Muhammadans did not like to allow 
their children to mix in eductional institutions with other 
religionists. So they were not very much willing to send 
their children to the Hooghly or Presidency College after 
passing the Entrance Examination.^® They also feared 
that the rising generation would imitate Young Bengal if 
they were admitted into the Calcutta Madrassa or School.*® 
Moreover, Abdool Luteef stated : “The Mahomedan student 
in the Presidency College, it will be confessed, is at an 
immense disadvantage, compared to his Hindu fellow 
candidates, in keeping up and improving his knowledge of 
the Arabic, which is to him what the Sanskrit is to 
them.”*^ To place the Muslims on the same footing with 
the Hindus in respect of educational advantages he sugges¬ 
ted the addition of College classes to the Anglo-Presian 
Department of the Madrassa.** He also pointed it out 
that the issue of English education was no longer a deba¬ 
table point among the respectable Muslims. In fact, they 
“are willing to have their children imbued with the prin¬ 
ciples of a sound healthy English education." The period 
of uncertainly was over. The desire for receiving the 
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benefits of European civilization had been manifested here 
and there, though feebly, yet with sufficient distinctness and 
character. It, therefore, indicated “the birth of a life 
which needs growth and development.” Abdool Luteef 
was quile confident : “The current of public opinion on 
Indian politics, the orthodoxy of Indian statesmanship, 
the small talk of small men on almost every point connec¬ 
ted with Indian administration, would undergo a change, 
if by any effort of the fancy it were possible to think and 
speak of the Muhammadans of Bengal as an English 
educated class.”’*® Thus, while maintaining distinctness of 
the Muslim community, Abdool Luteef wanted to take 
advantage of English eduction and to remove its back¬ 
wardness in comparison with the Hindus. Having noticed 
that the Hooghly College founded and supported by the 
funds of the Mohsin Endowment alienated to the Hindu 
students, Abdool Luteef made representations to the 
Government unceasingly from 1861 for the proper adminis¬ 
tration of this Mohsin Endowment and attracted the 
notice of Sir George Campbell and Lord Northbrook to 
the cause of Muslim education in Bengal. At last, in 1873, 
the Government gave an additional grant of Rs. 53,000/- 
per annum for this purpose and by this amount 
three Madrassas were founded at Dacca, Chittagong and 
Rajshabi and several scholarships were created for the 
bsnefit of Muslim students throughout Bengal.®* Abdool 
Luteef also took some part in the creation of the 
Presidency College which gave shelter to the students of 
all classes and creeds. The foundation stone of the new 
Presidency College building was laid on 27 February 1873 
by Lord Northbrook. Since its creation it was gratifying 
to Abdool Luteef and other respectable Muslims ”to find 
that the Mahoinedan Community had not been backward 
in availing themselves of the advantages which a beneficent 
Goverment had placed before them.”®® 

It may be mentioned here that Abdool Luteef favoured 
English education merely for the material gains of the 
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Muslims.He made no attempt to inspire the Bengali Muslims 
to acquire the western liberal thought which had already 
been galvanizing the minds of a section of educated 
Hindus. So, Abdool Luteef’s ideas moved within worn-out 
social structure. The Bengali Muslims accepted the nece¬ 
ssity of English education only to maintain their liveli¬ 
hood, nothing more than that. On the whole, by education, 
they meant Madrassa education. Abdool Luteeef had a 
great part in strengthening this trend.- As a result, the 
Muslim mind moved in between English education on the 
one hand and conservative traditional Madrassa education 
on the other. Naturally, confusion prevailed in their 
thought.^® Discussing the impact of the Madrassa education 
at the end of the 19th century Maulavi Obaidullah 
Alobaidi wrote thus in 1873 : “The Madrassas of Calcutta 
and Hugli are, at present, attended chiefly by the people 
of the eastern parts of Bengal, namely Chittagong and 
Sudharam, only 4 or 5 per cent, being of the Western or 
Suburban districts. The Musalmans of Chittagong are, 
for the most part, a class of people who are fanatical in 
the extreme, and who have no sympathy with modern 
progress; they are, therefore, quite averse to English 
education. It is for this reason, that the introduction of 
English into the Arabic department of the Calcutta 
Madrassa has of late proved a total failure."*’ It is thus 
clear that the extension of Madrassa education only 
strengthened the spirit of conservatism among the Muslims. 
And the advatages of English education were utilized in 
such a way that it could not do away with this spirit. 


5. VIEWS OF REV. JAMES LONG 

In a paper read on 21 January 1869 at the Bengal Social 
Science Association, Rev. Long stated that when the know¬ 
ledge of English was made essentia) for offices of any im¬ 
portance then the Muslims lost their social stattIL Their 
condition deteriorated so much that the posts of daftaries. 
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and peons in Government offices were held in plenty by 
them, whereas in few Government offices in Bengal were 
there any respectable Muslim officials. In the field of educa¬ 
tion “scholarships have been abundantly bestowed on 
Hindus to enable them to continue their studies” and 
almost all good posts in Government offices were held by 
them. Referring to the resolution adopted on 19 August 
1867 for opening up better avenues to the Indians in the 
administration of British India, Rev. Long drew the atten¬ 
tion of the Government to the condition of the Muslims 
so that they could be provided with Government posts to 
overcome their present difficulties. He felt that the 
grievances of a socially degraded people might at any time 
erupt out like a volcano. He thought that the acquisition 
of necessary knowledge and acquaintance with the power, 
intelligence and resources of the English Government, 
would have a tranquillizing effect upon the Muslims. This 
would have been possible if more money was released for 
the spread of education among the Muslims and at the 
same time the Muslims were extensively employed in 
Government offices by “applying a different educational 
test from that for the Hindus”. In this way more avenues 
would be opened to the Muslims and peace would prevail 
in the country. Rev. Long reminded the Government 
that “the history of the Ferazis and Wahabis clearly shows 
thjt Muhammadanism is not dead, but sleeping”.^^ 

In this connection Rev. Long discussed the difficulties 
of a Muslim student. Besides English, a Muslim student 
had to study two other languages, viz. Persian and Bengali. 
Whereas a Hindu student had to learn only English and 
Bengali. The Muslim^ students were inferior in Bengali 
and their English pronunciation and composition were of 
a low standard. For this reason Rev. Long suggested 
that their knowledge of Persian might be considered as a 
yardstick in appointing them in Government posts. In 
other words, they must not be debarred from Government 
costs for lack of proficiency in English and Bengali in 
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comparison with Hindu students. To enforce the Errglish 
Test Act was to violate the essential principles laid down 
in August 1867 by which the Indians were assured to have 
a larger share in the administration. Rev. Long also 
reminded the Government that the Muslims were justly 
proud of the Arabic and Persian languages, associated with 
the palmy days of their greatness. Regarding it their 
feeling was so sharp that they could not forget that the 
Muslim rulers in India made Persian the language of courts 
and business. But, as the "nations follow the language 
of the mother”, in course of time Bengali became the 
language of the Bengali nation. In spite of that, when 
Persian was thrown out of its former position, the educated 
Muslims could not easily accept this change.*® That is why 
they took the initiative to compose a separate Bengali lan¬ 
guage mixed up with Arabic and Persian words purely to 
serve the interests of the Muslims of Bengal. They hoped' 
that this language and literature based on Islamic culture 
and religion would be helpful to maintain a separate entity 
of the Muslims. This was called ‘Musalmani Bangla’.®® 
Depicting a true picture of the neglected and backward' 
condition of the Muslims, Rev. Long cited a few examples 
regarding the growing assertiveness of the Muslims over¬ 
coming the present state of their depression. According 
to him, the Anglo-Persian class in the Madrassa had been 
successful, because many students came out successful in 
the Matriculation Examination from it. Medical education 
imparted through the vernacular among the Muslims of 
Calcutta, Agra and Lahore had become a success. The 
Muslims found an increasing scope of employment in the 
Survey Department. An Arabic Grammar compiled by 
Maulavi Obaidullah Alobaidi, Anglo-Arabic Professor in 
Hooghly College, had been published and used by the 
Indian Muslims. A plan had been made to publish other 
works in this series. Obaidullah Alobaidi also wrote "an 
interesting prize essay on the subject of Wesfbrn and 
Muhamtuadan learning on their mutual action and influen* 
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ces on each other”. This was ‘'a sign of progress”. A new 
literature, called Musalmani Bangla, had already been 
evolved. It contributed to the awakening of the lower 
orders of the Muslim community, viz. boatmen and others.®^ 
In the mid-nineteenth century a good number of books 
were published in the ‘Musalmani Bangla’ from the Muslim 
Presses of Calcutta, which had a wide circulation. They 
were “chiefly translations from the Persian or Urdu”.®® 
Finally, with the object of mobilising the educated Muslims 
on a common platform, the Mahomedan Literary Society 
of Calcutta was founded in 1863 under the leadership of 
Abdool Luteef.®® In this way a new stir was created in the 
life of the Muslims. Mentioning these points Rev. Long 
observed thus : “The days of Muhammadan stagnation 
are, we believe, passing away ; there are ripples indicating 
that the current is in motion ; with a supply of European 
professors of Arabic and Persian, the establishment of 
scholarships, the co-study of Persian and English, and the 
opening of Government employ to the Muhammadans on 
the terms of a special test, there is every likelihood that a 
new career may be open to the neglected Moslems of 
Bengal,—a measure conducive to peace, as well as to the 
elevation of an important class of her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects”.®^ 

But the main issues for consideration are : Was this 
consciousness and growing assertiveness of the Muslims 
conducive to the growth of composite national feelings 
among the people of Bengal as a whole ? Or, did it divert 
the Muslims to a channel distinct from but parallel to the 
advanced Hindu community ? Perhaps Rev. Long was 
not aware of its consequences. 


6. IMPACT OF LAND SYSTEM 

j An analysis of the pattern of land system in Bengal will 
make it amply clear that the feeling of separatism was 
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founded on a solid ground. In Mughal times there.were a 
great number of Hindu and Muslim zamindars. But the 
Hindus outnumbered the Muslims. Gradually as a result 
of various factors nearly all the great Muslim families lost 
their zamindaris to the Hindus. First, the laws of inheri* 
tance prevalent among the Muslims prescribed minute 
subdivision among heirs. Second, the operation of Sale 
Laws after the Permanent Settlement in the early days of 
the British rule: True, this was equally applicable to 
both old Hindu and Muslim zamindars. But in effect the 
operation resulted in the dispossession of the Muslim 
zamindars, as ‘ the supplanters of both were almost always 
Hindus”. Very few Muslim landlords survived. Among 
them, the Nawab of Dacca had large landed properties. 
It was stated in 1921 Census Report that at that time very 
few great landlord families of Bengal dated back earlier 
than the first days of the British rule.^^ Thus, as a result 
of the transfer of lands the most predominant element 
among the zamindars of Bengal was the Hindus. And they 
were very much powerful. Third, the improvement of the 
position of the zamindars as a result of the Permanent 
Settlement did not proportionately improve the position 
of the Muslims. No doubt the zamindars were greatly 
benefitted by the Parmanent Settlement. The revenue 
assessment fixed parmanently in 1793 was about Rs. 286 
lakhs. But the growth of population, the extension of 
cultivation with the reclamation of waste lands, the 
increase in the value of agricultural produce on account 
of the improvement in the means of communication and 
the opening of new markets and the fall in the purchasing 
power of money, greatly increased the rent roll of the 
zamindars from Rs* 318 lakhs in 1791 to Rs. 1,472 lakhs 
in 1904. On the other hand the land revenue rose during 
this period from Rs. 286 lakhs to Rs. 323 lakhs only.** The 
gross income of the landlords had increased so much that 
it allured the prosperous lawyers and merchants, who had 
savings to invest, to purchase zamindari estates. They, of 
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course, continued their occupations in the town and left 
the management of their estates in the hands of their 
agents. They purchased zamindaris partly to secure a 
higher profit and partly to acquire special honour and 
social prestige attached to it. Consequently, most of the 
savings of the community were “diverted from investment 
in commerce and industry to the purchase of landed 
rights”. Prof. S. G. Panandikar writes that on account of 
this commerce and industry did not develop in the Bengal 
delta.^’ 

Again, the Permanent Settlement on the one hand failed 
to encourage the zaraindars to undertake the improvement 
of land, to promote agriculture and to ameliorate the 
economic conditions of the ryots. On the other hand it 
also stimulated sub-infeudation which had adversely 
affected a large part of the rural population of Bengal.*® 
Besides, taking the advantage of the poverty of the people, 
money-lending became the most important factor in the 
rural economy. The zamindars, merchants and rich people 
took part in money-lending business. The successful 
mahajan speculated in lands. The characteristic feature 
of rural economy was that the money lending interests 
came to be mixed up with landed interests. Here also the 
Muslims comparatively lagged behind their Hindu counter¬ 
parts. C. D. Field wrote : “Bengal has had throughout 
the century Revenue Purchasers, encouraged by the law of 
the land to invest their money in evictions and find usuri¬ 
ous interest in enhancement”. Most of the money-lenders 
of the Bengal delta were Hindus. This close link between 
ziamindaris and money lending interests made the land 
system much more complex, the entire brunt of which was 
shouldered by the ryots.®* 

It may be mentioned here that all the advantages of the 
laws enacted between 1793 and 1845 were enjoyed by the 
zamindars. It was declared that Act X of 1859 and Act XI 
of 1859 were passed to safeguard the interests of the ryots. 
But in practice this object was not realized. Many defects 

-2 
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of these Acts were exposed. Consequently, the dissatisfac¬ 
tion of the ryots began to soar up. The main causes of 
agrarian unrest throughout the nineteenth century were 
to be found in the zamindar-ryot relationship and the laws 
enacted during this time.*” To remove the defects of the 
land laws a Rent Law Commission was appointed in 1879. 
This Commission submitted its report and also prepared 
a draft law in 1880, “but the Government could not accept 
the draft in its entirety”. Several other drafts were also 
prepared under various authorities. After a long discus¬ 
sion the Bengal Tenancy Act was passed in 1885. It was 
proclaimed that this Act removed the defects of the Acts of 
1859. But, inspite of the recognition of the occupancy 
rights of the ryots under the Act of 1885, the zainindars 
were allowed to enhance rent on specific grounds. As the 
number of non-occupancy ryots were much higher in com¬ 
parison with other ryots, the zamindars could easily derive 
some benefits out of that. The amount of protection 
afforded to them by this Act was insignificant. Anyway, 
this Act formed the basis of the relation of landlords and 
tenants in Bengal. In course of time, certain defects were 
brought to light, for which, some important changes were 
made in its provisions. It is to be noted that the Act of 
1885 did not disturb the very basis of sub-infeudation 
which grew up after 1793. While recognising several 
rights of the ryots the Act left the main structure of the 
land system unchanged. This was. no doubt, a major 
defect of the Act of 1885.*^ 

The impact of the land system on the rural population 
of Bengal, especially of East Bengal, was not, however, 
congenial to the growth of a common national sentiment. 
As most of the zamindars of East Bengal were upper caste 
Hindus and as most of the cultivators were Muslims and 
Namasudras (Hindu depressed class), the relations of 
landlords and tenants easily got a communal or caste com¬ 
plexion.*® Thus East Bengal became a fertile ground for 
breeding separatism. 



Influence Of Faraizi And Wahhabi Movements 

7. INFLUENCE OF FARAIZI AND WAHHABI 
MOVEMENTS 

Just in the beginning of the 19th century vast areas of 
East Bengal were affected by the Faraizi and Wahhabi 
Movements. The socio-religious reform movement of the 
Faraizis was started in 1818. The Wahhabi movement in 
Bengal was led by Titu Mir, a disciple of Syed Ahmed of 
of Rai Bareilly ( 1786-1831 ), from the North-Eastern Dis¬ 
tricts of Calcutta, from 1827. Though, there were some 
differences between the Faraizis and the Wahhabis, these 
two movements were directed mainly with the object of 
purifying Islam in Bengal by removing un-Islamic 
influences from it. But with the inclusion of economic 
and political programme they got a mixed character of 
religious, social, economic and political movement. In the 
agrarian sphere these movements stood for defending the 
social-economic interests of the Muslim peasants against 
the Hindu zamindars and European indigo planters. When 
the British Government came forward to protect the 
zamindars and the planters as well as to maintain law and 
order in the country they were involved in direct clashes 
with the Faraizis and Wahhabis. The Wahhabi movement 
became so much disturbing that the British Government 
had to suppress it by an armed intervention in 1831.** 

In spite of the influence of the All-India Wahhabi 
movement, the Faraizi and Wahhabi movements got a 
special localised character in Bengal. It is known from 
an official note that the Faraizis were disliked by the 
Hindus, orthodox Muslims and Europeans. Though covered 
with a religious garb, the Faraizi movement greatly 
influenced the people of lower orders.** There was no 
doubt that the Faraizi-Wahhabi movements inspired the 
Muslims of rural Bengal with .new ideas. It helped much 
to remove the depression in which the Muslims had fallen, 
especially in political and economic spheres. In various 
aspects these movements voiced the demands of the eman- 
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cipation of the Muslims from the economic oppression of 
the Hindu zamindars and European indigo planters, and 
also political domination of the British. But these religio- 
social reform movements got a complex character for its 
conversion into many-sided movements, such as, social, 
economic, political and communal.*® Comprehension of 
this complex character was quite natural in the back¬ 
ground of agrarian economy and new composition of 
different classes in Bengal. 

If we study the 19th century Muslim movements as a 
whole, we shall find that the Muslim leaders expressed 
their grievances against the existing system through the 
medium of theology. This was, however, inevitable to a 
certain extent in the context of that time. But its conse¬ 
quences were far-reaching. As religion was mixed up 
with politics, it provoked complex reactions among the 
people of different religious groups which was not conge¬ 
nial to a country like India. Being politically defeated, 
the Muslim leaders at first took shelter in the arm-pit of 
religion, to protect the interests of the Muslims. They 
failed to explain the problems of political defeat of the 
Muslims "in terms of concrete political realities and hard 
facts of life."' Their interpretations only lulled those 
questions which agitated the minds of the Muslims during 
this time, and thus diverted their thought from the real 
situation to another direction. So, the Faraizi-Wahhabi 
leaders could not properly explain, for what political and 
economic reasons the British were successful in establishing 
their domination in Bengal. And for this reason, these 
mevements registered ‘‘reactions, not remedies, to the 
situation then existing.’** 

These religious reform movements which in course of 
time, acquired anti-British character, lost their tempo by 
the end of the 19th century. The Muslim leaders saw 
that the British rule was firmly established in India, and 
it would be impossible to regenerate the Muslinll by laun¬ 
ching anti-British struggle. As a result of this, new ideas 
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influenced the Muslim intelligentsia. One section took 
the path of religious education and the other turned 
to western learning. In this way both the groups tried to 
rouse up and defend the rights of the Indian Muslims. 
Serving different prescriptions to cure the same illness, two 
Muslim institutions were simultaneously founded at 
Aligarh and Deobond. And both Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
(1817-1898) and Maulana Muhammad Qasim Nanautvi, the 
leaders of these two schools of thought, belonged to the 
house of Shah Waliullah (1703-1762) who had given a new 
turn to Islam in India.*'' 

During this time Abdool Luieef and Karamat Ali were 
very much active in Bengal. From the beginning of his 
career Abdool Lutecf realized the futility of anti-British 
stand undertaken by some Muslim leaders. So, in Bengal, 
he tried to introduce English education along with 
Madrassa, with the help of the British as explained earlier. 
Abdool Luteef consistently worked to remove anti-British 
attitude from the Muslim mind. When the fire and fury 
of the Faraizi-Wahhabi movements subsided, Abdool 
Luteef was successful in enlisting the support of Karamat 
Ali, a famous religious leader of the time. On 23 Novem¬ 
ber, 1870, Karamat Ali delivered a lecture at the Maho- 
medan Literary Society of Calcutta, held at the Calcutta 
residence of Abdool Luteef, in which, he stated that the 
British Goverment in India did not obstruct the Muslims to 
perform their religious duties. So British India was Dar-ul- 
Islam (country of Islam or safety), not Dar-ul-Harb 
(country of war or enmity). So, he urged upon the Mus¬ 
lims to give up anti‘British attitude. He also advised the 
Muslim students to learn European languages so that 
they could acquaint themselves with scientific knowledge. 
In this way, in the sphere of politics Karamat Ali opposed 
Faraizi-Wahhabi ideology. But in religious matters he 
staunchly worked for maintaining purity in Islam. While 
differing from the Faraizis-Wahhabis on certain religious 
customs and conventions, Karamat Ali also like them. 
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wanted to revive the pristine glory of Islam. Durirfg and 
after the Faraizi-Wahhabi movements Karamat Ali was 
one of the most influential religious reformers of Bengal. 
He had enormous influence upon the Bengali Muslims. 
He was an inhabitant of Jaunpur and all his writings were 
in Urdu. Residing in Bengal for about 38 years (from 
1835 to 1873), be propagated his religious ideas. The 
process of Islamization started and strengthened by the 
Faraizi-Wahhabi movements was also carried on by 
Karamat Ali. It strengthened a separate religio-social 
attitude amongst the Muslims, which in course of time, 
resulted in the foundation of a separate political move¬ 
ment.*** 


8. AWARENESS OF A SEPARATE EXISTENCE 

(a) Influence of Hunter upon Muslim Mind—Giving a 
detailed account of the Wahhabi movement in his work 
Tndian Musalraans’ in 1871 Hunter raised the following 
question : Would it be possible for the Indian Muslims to 
reconcile themselves to the British rule and at the same 
time to maintain the tenets of Islam ? According to the 
Wahhabis that was quite impossible. But Hunter believed 
that Islamic political theory was not opposed to the idea of 
living peacefully under the British rule. This was true so 
far as the majority Muslims were concerned. Dividing the 
Muslims into Wahhabis and non-Wahhabis, Hunter showed 
that the non-Wahhabi Muslims were satisfied with the 
British rule. But in spite of this attitude they were also 
excluded from important government posts by the British. 
So this made the situation complex. Hunter pointed out 
that before the British rule all important posts were held 
by the Muslims. But, now various facilities were enjoyed 
by the Hindus; whereas the difficulties of the Muslims 
had multiplied. Naturally, they bad many grievances.*® 
The sad plight of the Muslims was described by Hunter in 
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such a way that it left a great imprint upon Muslim mind. 
The influence of this book was manifested in various ways 
in Muslim thought and action from 1871 to the days of 
partition in 1947.-''° 

(b) Question of origin of the Bengali Muslims—It is 
interesting to note that the Census on modern lines also 
started in India in 1871. During this time discussion on 
the origin and growth of the Bengali race began to draw 
the attention of the people. In the Census Report for 1872 
Beverley wrote that “the existence of Muhammadans in 
Bengal is due, not so much to the introduction of Mughal 
blood into the country, as to the conversion of the former 
inhabitants, for whom a rigid system of caste discipline 
rendered Hinduism intolerable”.*^ Dr. James Wise wrote 
in 1883 : “The farther we advance in our knowledge of the 
early history of Bengal the more certain is it. that previous 
to the eighteenth century the Hindu inhabitants of Bengal 
far exceeded the Muhammadan in numbers. The enthusias¬ 
tic soldiers, who, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
spread the faith of Islam among the timid races of Bengal, 
made forcible conversions by the sword, and, penetrating 
the dense forests of the Eastern frontier, planted the crescent 
in the villages of Silhet Such appear to be the main 
reasons for concluding that the Bengal Muhammadan of 
the present day is a converted Hindu, and not a scion of 
any Mughal or Pathan stock”.*® Sir Herbert Risley also 
wrote that the Muhammadans “in Bengal at any rate, were 
recruited from the dregs of the Hindu Community, and 
embraced Islam as a short cut to social promotion”.®* 
Giving an account of the districts of Bihar and Patna in 
1811—1812 Francis Buchanan observed: “- as far as 1 
can learn, perhaps a half of all the faithful in these districts 
are descended of Hindu fathers ; while a very large propor¬ 
tion, of even the highest ranks of Saiuds, Moguls and 
Pathans, have had a frequent intermixture of Hindu blood 
in the female line.”** While discussing the position of the 
Muslims in the distiict of Purnca in 1809—1811 FiancU 
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Buchanan wrote that the greater part of the Sheikh^ “are 
not to be distinguished from the Hindu peasantry of the 
vicinity.”®® These Sheikhs were “in general cultivators” 
and were fond of “the plough than of any other 
profession”.®* He also observed that in many parts of 
Bengal “the greater part of the cultivators would seem to 
have embraced th^ faith of Muhammad”.®' According 
to anthropometrical conclusions “the foreign element 
amongst the Muhammadans of East Bengal is very small”. 
It would thus appear that the Muslims belonged to the 
same racial stock as the Hindus:®* 

This observation was controverted by Khondkar Fuzii 
Rubbee, Dewan of Murshidabad Nawab, in his Persian 
work entitled 'Haqiqat-i-Musalman-i-Bangala’, published 
in 1895. To draw the attention of the British Government 
and European historians to this question, he himself 
translated the book into English under the title ‘The 
Origin of the Muhammadans of Bengal’ (Calcutta, 1895).®*’ 
He wrote that Islam did not expand in Bengal with the 
Strength of its sword. Under the Muslim rulers of Bengal 
there was a constant flow of innumerable Muslims for a 
long time from Arabia, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan and 
other places to Bengal, who Anally settled in this part of 
the country. In this way the Bengali Muslims originated. 
They were not the descendants of upper or lower orders 
of the Hindu community. In support of his observations, 
he pointed out the linguistic differences of the Hindus and 
Muslims though both of them used the same Bengali 
language. He wrote that enough Arabic and Persian words 
were mixed up in the Bengali used by the Muslims.** 

Thus at the end of the 19th century Fuzii Rubbee set 
the ball rolling. The educated Bengali Muslims became 
very much conscious about their separate existence. They 
began to express this idea with much emphasis that the 
blood of the non-Bengali Muslims coming from abroad was 
flowing into their veins. Many respectable an4 educated 
Bengali Muslims got self-satisfaction by mentioning their 
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lineage with the famous non-Bengali Muslim families, such 
as Quraish, Pir, Maulana, Syed and so on. In this way 
they began to proclaim their noble descent. They also 
drew up a line of demarcation between them and the 
ordinary Muslim masses. They slated that the lower 
orders of Muslims descended from the lower orders of 
Hindus.®^ Moreover, their appellations and professions 
did not change with their conversion. It would be clear 
from the existence of Muslim functional castes in Eastern 
Bengal. So, the respectable-educated Muslims did not feel 
social and family affinity with this lower orders of Muslims. 
Theoretically Islamic religious doctrine did not permit 
caste differences. But in practice caste system gradually 
developed among the Muslims. In social life the Muslims 
of Bengal were broadly divided into three groups, viz. 
(i) Ashraf or Sharif or better and upper class Muhamma¬ 
dans—The word Ashraf or Sharif meant “noble or persons 
of high extraction”, including “all undoubted descendants 
of foreigners and converts from the higher castes of 
Hindus”. Syed, Sheikh, Pathan, Mughal, Mallik and 
Mirza belonged to this group. Like the Brahmins of Hindu 
society the Syed held the first place. The Sheikh of this 
category was called the ‘genuine Shekh’. In some places 
many of the Pathan and Mughal races were regarded as 
Ajiaf Muslims. It was, however, greatly depended “on the 
extent to which their females observe the parda”.®^ (ii) 
Ajiaf or Atrap or lower class Muhammadans—The Muslims 
belonging to functional groups and all converts from the 
lower castes of Hindu community were “collectively known 
by the contemptuous term Ajiaf, wretches or mean people”. 
They were also knowp as “Kamina or Itar, base or Razil, 
a corruption of Rizal, worthless”. The Ajiaf Muslims were 
divided into four groups as follows: (a) Cultivating 
Sheikhs and others, such as, Pirali and Thakrai. They 
were originally Hindus, These Muslims stood “at the top 
of the Ajiaf Community”, (b) Darzi, Jolaha, Fakir and 
Rangrez. (c) Barhi, Bhathiara, Chik, Churihar, Dai, Dhawa, 
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Dhuma, Gaddi, Kalal, Kasai, Kulu, Kunjra, Laheri, 
Mahifarosh, Mallah, Naliya, Nikari. (d) Abdal, Bakho, 
Bediya, Bhat, Chamba, Dafali, Dhobi, Hajjam, Muchi, 
Nagarchi, Nat, Panwaria, Madaria, Tuntia.®^ (iii) Arzal 
or degraded Muhammadans—Bhanr, Halalkhor, Hijra, 
Kasbi, Lalbegi, Mangta and Mehtar belonged to the “Arzal 
or lowest of all”. In some places Abdal and Bediya 
Muslims were included in this group. These Arzal Muslims 
were “forbidden to enter the mosque or to use the public 
burial ground”. The Muslims belonging to Ashraf and 
Ajlaf groups never associated with them. The number of 
Arzal group was, however, very small. It was thus clear 
that when higher class and respectable Hindus embraced 
Islam they were treated as Ashraf Muslim. But the low'cr 
and degraded classes of Muslims were descended from the 
lower and degraded classes of Hindus.®® 

It was known from the Census Report of 1911 that there 
were eighty castes—major and minor—in the Muslim 
society of Bengal.®^ Intermarriage between the higher and 
lower castes were not tolerated. So the differences between 
the Ashraf and Ajlaf Muslims were very sharp and distinct. 
But in course of time for social and economic reasons the 
rigidity of the caste-system was lessened. It was often 
found that a poor Ashraf family willingly established 
matrimonial alliances with a wealthy Ajlaf family. As a 
Tesult of this alliance Ajlaf Muslim entered “the ranks of 
the Ashraf.” The Muhammadan Law of Inheritance 
accelerated the processes of gradual impoverishment of 
the Muslim families and “many of the Ashraf families have 
thus been merged in the ranks of the Ajlaf.” As this was 
a serious matter it drew the attention of the Muslim 
leaders, who held that the Muhammadan Law of Inheri¬ 
tance was actually intended for a pastoral people of the 
Arab land and this was not applicable to the present state 
of Indian Muslim society. They were very much disturbed 
to see the disappearance of the old Ashraf families and 
-they, therefore, felt the necessity of preventing this unde- 
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sirable trend.®® The downward march of the Ashraf to 
the ranks of the Ajlaf or the promotion oftheAjlafto the 
ranks of the Ashraf was much easier in the towns than in 
the villages. Because in the villages people were more 
conservative and family connections were known to each 
other. But the situation was quite different m the towns. 
This process of gradually entering the ranks of the Ashraf 
or the Ajlaf revealed the typical pattern of the Muslim 
caste system. The craze for ascending the higher ladder 
of the Muslim society became a normal feature among 
the lower class Muslims who had acquired fortunes. This 
tendency reminded us an oft repeated proverb : “Last year 
I was a Jolaha, this year I am a Shekh ; next year if prices 
rise I shall be a Saiad".®’ 

There was a time when the Hindu names and titles, 
such as, Kali Sheikh, Kalachand Sheikh, Braja Sheikh or 
Gopal Mandal, were very common amongst the earlier 
converts, and especially in the functional groups. But 
when a Mullah performed the functions of conversion he 
usually gave the neophyte a typical Muslim name. This 
was, however, started with the processes of Islamization in 
the beginning of the 19th century. As a result of it Rajani 
became Riaz-uddin. Thus the Hindu names and titles 
were given a Muslim garb. There was also a tendency 
among the Muslims of low social position to use high 
sounding designations along with their names as they 
gradually rose to power and position in life. The follow¬ 
ing couplet is revealing : 

‘’Age thake Ulla Tulla Sheshe hay Uddin, 

Taler Mamud upare jay kapal phere jaddin.”®® 

To understand this let us take one hypothetical name, 
Meher Ullah. In course of time Meher Ullah became 
Meheruddin, then Meheruddin Muhammad and thereafter 
Muhammad Meheruddin. At a later stage he had prefixed 
Munshi and suffixed Ahmad, and finally he was called 
Maulavi Muhammad Meheruddin Ahmad. With the 
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acquisition of prestige and position in life this procedure 
was widely followed by the Muslims of Bengal.®® 

It was known fiom modern scientific investigation that 
'foreign element’ amongst the Muhammadans of Bengal 
was very small. In fact their local origin was clearly 
traced. The Muhammadans of East Bengal had affinities 
“with the Pods and Chandals and those of North Bengal 
with the Rajbansis and Koches”.'® As Islamic religion 
preached the doctrine of equality of all men in the sight 
of God, it became naturally attractive to the outcastes 
of Hindu society. Embracing Islam they could escape 
from the degradation in which Hinduism had put them* 
They would “no longer be scorned as a social leper", the 
mosque would be open to them, the Mullah would unhesi¬ 
tatingly perform their religious ceremonies, and after their 
death they “would be accorded a decent burial.”’^ Thus 
Islamic religion had a great appeal to the lower or degrad¬ 
ed classes of Hindu society. The Brahmans, Baidyas and 
and Kayasthas enjoyed superior position in the Hindu 
society. Naturally, they were not attracted to Islam. For 
similar reasons the converts from higher Hindu castes to 
Christianity were rare.’^ No doubt, instances of the appli¬ 
cation of force in enlisting people into the fold of the 
Muslim community were available in Bengal. Neverthe¬ 
less, this was not the only decisive factor for which the 
ranks of the Muslims swelled. In fact, Islam could expand 
its sphere of influence because of the weaknesses of the 
caste-ridden Hindu society. This would be clear from 
the District Reports regarding causes of conversion to 
Muhammadanism published in the Census Report of 1901 
or from various other sources.” 

In spite of the explosion of the theory of ‘foreign 
extraction’ or so-called ‘purity of blood’ the upper class 
Muslims always kept alive this theory just to serve their 
narrow interests. They did not undertake the responsibi> 
lity of making the vast uneducated Muslim misses cons¬ 
cious about their origin in the light of modern researches* 
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Under these circumstances, the caste-divisions were not 
broken up, though it was never so rigid as in the Hindu 
society. The transition from the lower to the higher 
•caste was much easier in the Muslim society than in Hindu 
society. Keeping this caste-structure intact the upper 
class Muslims not only gave incentive to the affluent 
section to enter the ranks of the upper class, but they also 
helped this section to identify themselves with those 
Muslims who came from abroad in the remote past. In 
this way a separate non-Indian indentity (^uite distinct 

from the Hindus was preserved.’* 

• It should be noted that the ‘Ashraf Society’ was formed 
in the urban centres from the Mughal period, and they 
maintained their separate indentity through Arabic-Persian- 
Urdu Culture. In the 19th Century this Ashrafi Musilms 
of Bengal proclaimed that Urdu was their vernacular. 
They also tried to convince the Bengali Muslims that Urdu, 
instead of Bengali, was the vernacular of the Bengali 
Muslims. These Ashrafi Muslims always talked in Urdu 
and wrote in Persian. They showed abhorrence of the 
Bengali language. At that time Ashraf class was regarded 
as the educated section among the Muslim society. Con¬ 
sidering the interests of this class, Abdool Luteef roused 
up public opinion in support of English and Madrassa 
education. It was noticeable that those who became well- 
established in life after receiving the benefit of English 
education, tried to enhance their social status by acquiring 
Urdu. The urge for establishing Jink with the Arabic- 
Iranian-Turkish Culture among the upper class Muslims 
of Bengal unfolded their feeling of distinctness. Butin 
comparison with the Behgali speaking Muslims the number 
of Urdu speaking Muslims was considerably less. In spite 

of maintaining distance in social and family life from the 

lower class Muslims, this proud, aristocratic, upper class 
Muslims always endeavoured to keep hold on the lower 
orders just in the name of preserving purity and cohesion 
of Islam. The establishment of the British rule adversely 
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affected the position of the Ashraf class. During the* hey¬ 
day of Muslim rule they were the most influential section 
of administration. Dislodged from their former position 
they sought self-satisfaction in their separate religious 
identity and noble birth by clinging to the Arabic-Iranic- 
Turkish traditions. At the same time by keeping hold on 
the lower class Muslims they tried to successfully compete 
with the advanced Hindu society so that they could realize 
more facilities from the government. Incidentally, the 
lower class Muslims, who were numerically superior to 
the Muslims of foreign extraction or Ashraf Class, belonged 
to this country and naturally they had intimate relations 
with the Bengali life and culture. As they were uneducated 
and ignorant it was not possible for them to clearly per¬ 
ceive the main currents of Bengali life. For that reason 
when the socio-religious reformers and English educated 
leaders of 19th century Bengal made concerted efforts to 
link up the ordinary Muslims with the Arabic-Iranian- 
Turkish Culture by resorting to Islamization and other 
procedures, their connections with Bengali language and 
culture were not completely severed. Though the flag- 
bearers of Arabic-Iranian-Turkish Culture showed con¬ 
tempt of Bengali language as the language of the Hindus, 
yet Bengali became the language of both Hindus and 
Muslims. Thus the efforts of the Muslim leaders to isolate 
the Muslim masses from the main currents of Bengali life 
by erecting walls of religion and Urdu language did not 
have a smooth sail. Realizing this difficulty they tried to 
preserve the separate identity and unity of the Muslims 
with the help of the Bengali language, coated with Arabic 
and Persian words."® In this way a great change took 
place in the social set up of the Bengali Muslims. 

(c) Demographic Changes— During this time the 
demographic changes in the population of the Hindus and 
the Muslims served to high-light the separatist tendencies. 
Dr. James Wise wrote that ‘‘previous to the Eighteenth 
century the Hindu inhabitants of Bengal far exceeded the 
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Muhammadan in numbers.’”® But for various social and 
other factors the demographic situation in Bengal was 
greatly changed by the end of the 19th century. The 
upper castes of Hindu society gradually became prone to 
decay due to the rigidity of the caste system, prohibition 
of widow marriage, system of dowry and other social 
regulations. But the position was just the reverse in Muslim 
society. As the majority of the Bengali Muslims originated 
from that lower strata of Hindu society who were vigorous 
and hardy, the procreative capacities of the Muslims were 
naturally stronger than that of the Hindus. Besides, the 
virility of the Muslims was high due to the consumption 
of high protein which was lacking in the dietary of the 
Hindus. Again, the swelling in the ranks of Islam was 
largely due to the weaknesses of the caste-ridden Hindu 
society which led the depressed Hindus to embrace Islam 
in increasing numbers.” Writing in 1883 C. D. Field 
observed that ‘‘the population of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
was first estimated at ten millions’V* but he did not 
mention when. In 1787 Sir William Jones calculated the 
population of this region including Benares at twenty-four 
millions. In 1802, it was estimated at thirty millions. 
According to the Select Committee, in the Fifth Report, 
the population was 27 millions. In 1835, Adams calculated 
it to be 36 millions. In 1844, Dampier, the Superintendent 
of Police in Bengal, computed the population of the territo¬ 
ries under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal at a little 
over 31 millions. It was known from an official estimation 
that upto 1870—71, the population became 41 or 42 
millions. The Census of 1872 counted it at 67 millions.'" 

It was reported that even in 1871 the Hindus outnum¬ 
bered the Muslims in Bengal, the figures respectively being 
181 lakhs and 176 lakhs.®® It was reported in 1881 : “Before 
the Census of 1872 revealed their true numbers, the popula¬ 
tion of Bengal was much under-estimated, and, especially 
with regard to the Muhammadans, very erroneous ideas 
existed as to their numbers and total distribution.*’®^ It 
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was known from the Census Report of 1891S “In Bengal 
Proper there were in 1881, 17,254,120 Hindus and 17,863,411 
Muhammadans. The adherents of these beliefs numbered 
in 1891, 18,068,655 and 19,582,349 respectively. Inl872 
Hindus in the same sub>province, omitting the districts 
of Cachar and Sylhet, which were transferred to Assam 
before the next Census, counted 17,112,985 and Musalmans 
16,680,643.”®* Analysing the percentages of Hindu and 
Muslim population of Bengal proper in 1891 C. J. O’ 
Donnell observed : “The slight increase of Hindus between 
1872 and 1881, amounting to only 141,135 persons or 0.8 
per cent., that of Musalmans being 7.1 per cent., was a 
sufficiently noticeable fact, but from the foregoing figures 
it appears that nineteen years ago in Bengal Proper Hindus 
numbered nearly half a million more than Musalmans 
did, and that in the space of less than two decades, the 
Musalmans have not only overtaken the Hindus, but have 
surpassed them by a million-and-a-half. During the past 
ten years the increase of population in Bengal Proper has 
been 7.4 per cent., that of Hindus being only 4.7, and of 
Musalmans 9.6, or more than double that of Hindus. These 
figures are the more important because animistic religions 
hardly exist in this area, and the disturbing effect 
of their different grouping at the three Censuses does not 
affect the result...’'®* From that time onwards the Muslim 
population grew uninterruptedly. The percentage of Muslim 
population in the Muslim dominated districts of Bengal 
during 1872 and 1881 was the following ;®* 

Percentage in 1872 Percentage in 1881 


Bogra 

80*37 Bogra 

80*80 

Rajshahye 

... 77*66 Rajshahye 

78*41 

Noakhally 

73*14 Noakhally 

74*15 

Chittagong 

... 70*51 Chittagong 

70*82 

Pubna 

69*92 Pubna 

72*41 

Backergunge 

66*75 Backergunge 

66*68 

Tipperah 

64*75 Tipperah 

66*32 

Mymensingh 

64*69 Mymensingh 

66*79 
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With this demographicchange theBengali Muslims not only 
became self-conscious, they also became more and more 
assertive. It was mainly due to this factor that the Muslim 
leaders became more vocal about their rights and privileges 
at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th centuries. 

(d) Role of Mahomedan Literary Society—Moreover, 
Abdool Luteef’s Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta 
(1863) also contributed to the growing exclusiveness of 
the Muslim community. The upper or rich middle class- 
Muslims became the member of the Society and they were 
mainly concerned with their own interests. Some of them 
were quite ignorant of Bengali while those who knew 
Bengali never spoke it. They were proud to proclaim Urdu 
as their vernacular. The deliberations of the monthly 
meetings of this Society were held in Urdu, Persian, Arabic 
and English languages. Thus the vernacular of the Bengali 
Muslims was utterly neglected by them."® 

In his evidence before the Education Commission of 
1882, Abdool Luteef stated that Higher Education amongst 
the Muslims was in a very backward state. He suggested 
that primary education for the lower classes of Muhamma¬ 
dans, who were ethnically allied to the Hindus, might be 
conducted in the Bengali language. But that Bengali 
must be purified by Arabic and Persian words which were 
current in every day speech of the Muslims. In other 
words, this must be free from the influences "of Sanskritism 
of learned Hindoos.” On the other hand, he suggested 
Urdu as the vernacular for the upper and middle classes 
of Muhammadans, descended from those who had arrived 
and settled here from abroad.®® But this thought did not 
prove to be healthy for th§ national-cultural life of Bengal. 
The contempt for Bengali language and unusual love for 
Urdu became a stumbling-block in the path of the Muslim 
students. In the United Provinces where Urdu was the 
vernacular of the ordinary people the study of Urdu 
naturally encouraged the social and economic life of the 
Muslims. On the other hand, in Bengal where the verna-^, 

-3 
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cular was Bengali the study of Urdu not only hampered 
the progress of the Bengali Muslims but also kept them 
aloof from the main currents of Bengali life.®’ 

(e) Role of the Central National Mahomedan Associa¬ 
tion—We have already seen that Abdool Luteef, the first 
spokesman of the educated Muslims of Bengal, emphasized 
the importance of Madrassa education side by side with 
English education. Truly, it was due to his efforts 
Madrassa education was expanded after spending a huge 
amount on it. Afterwards two other leaders, viz. Syed 
Ameer Hossein and Justice Syed Ameer Ali entered the 
field. Both of them were supporters of Muslim exclusive¬ 
ness. With the object of promoting the well-being of the 
Muslims of India by all legitimate and constitutional 
means the Central National Mahomedan Association of 
Calcutta was established in 1877 under the initiative of 
Syed Ameer Ali. He was the founder—secretary of this 
Association.®® In 1880 Syed Ameer Hossein became its 
secretary. Perhaps he was an inhabitant of Patna, settled 
for sometime in Calcutta.®® In 1882 Ameer Ali wrote a 
paper under the title ‘A Cry from the Indian Mohamma- 
dans’, published in the ‘Nineteenth Century’, in which he 
thoroughly explained the decadence of the Muslim 
community. Being influenced by the ideas and arguments 
of Ameer Ali this Association submitted a Memorial to 
the Government of India in 1883 “fully describing the 
disabilities under which the Muslims laboured”.®® 
Discussing the importance of this Memorial Ameer Ali 
wrote: “In March 1885 in answer to the Association’s 
Memorial the Government of India issued a Resolution 
which is still justly regarded as the ‘Magna Carta* of 
Mohammadan rights. This was followed by the establish¬ 
ment of scholarships both in the Punjab and in Bengal for 
the promotion of primary education among the Mohamma- 
dans”.” This Association engendered a feeling of solidarity 
among the Muslims all over India. Within^ very short 
time thirty-three branches of this Association were 
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established in the principal Indian cities. This Association 
was, however, “founded essentially upon the principle 
of strict and loyal adherence to the British Crown” and 
the Government was “pleased to consult the views of the 
Association on many legislative, administrative, and 
educational questions”.®* Thus remaining loyal to the 
British administration and with its assistance this Associa¬ 
tion wanted to improve the lot of the Muslims. 

Keeping intact the structure of Mustim education as 
propagated by Abdool Lutcef, Ameer Hossein tried to 
make higher education easily available for the Muslims. 
Ameer Hossein discussed the problem of Muslim educa¬ 
tion in an English tract entitled ‘A Pamphlet on Mahume- 
dan Education in Bengal* (Calcutta, 1880), where he stated 
that the Madrassas established with the assistance of 
Mohsin Fund in different parts of Bengal actually marked 
no progress of the Muslim society. He suggested that a 
good amount might be saved after curtailing present 
expenditure on Madrassa education and winding up several 
Madrassas, which could be utilised to open a B. A. College 
attached to the Calcutta Madrassa. Here English language 
and literature would be compulsory subjects, and it would 
definitely help the Muslims to get the benefits of higher 
education. Interestingly, this proposal was welcomed by 
the Hindoo Patriot, Indian Mirror ( Keshab Chandra Sen's 
Paper), Bangalee and other leading journals.®* But, Gover¬ 
nor Eden could not accept Ameer Hossein’s proposals. 
Eden was of opinion that the Muslims were still too much 
attached to the Madrassa education to veer round the 
English system of education. Besides, the proposed College 
attached to the Madrassa would not be of a high standard 
like the Presidency College. So, instead of accepting this 
proposal, Eden gave facilities to the Muslim students to 
get admission in Calcutta Colleges at a lower fee.** 

Thus, those who had money could send their children 
to the urban pockets where English education was avail¬ 
able. But fbr the vast rural surroundings, dominated by 
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the Muslims, Madrassas or Maktabs were their only centre 
of education. They had no other choice before* them. 
Further, the students residing in the urban sectors for 
acquiring higher education never thought of dissociating 
themselves with their religious moorings in order to keep 
their hold on their society and community at large. 
This section worked heart and soul to remove the anti- 
British attitude from the minds of the Muslims. They were, 
no doubt, successful. In this way, at first Abdool Luteefs 
Mahomedan Literary Society and afterwards Ameer Ali’s 
Central National Mahomedan Association making an 
adjustment between the English education on the one hand 
and Madrassa-Maktab education on the other, created an 
educated Muslim community which remained loyal and’ 
grateful to the British Government.®® 

(f) Lack of efforts to instruct Muhammadans through 
Bengali on secular lines—No doubt the causes of Muha¬ 
mmadan backwardness in the field of education drew the 
attention of the government. In 1873 Lord Northbrook 
laid stress on the educational difficulties which hampered 
the progress of the Muslims.®® Studying the causes of 
Muhammadan backwardness the Education Commission 
of 1882 stated in their Report that “a candid Muhammadan 
would probably admit that the most powerful factors are 
to be found in pride of race, a memory of by-gonfr 
superiority, religious fears, and a not unnatural attach¬ 
ment to the learning of Islam". They also pointed out in 
their Report that “apart from the social and historical: 
conditions of the Muhammadan Community in India, 
there are causes of a strictly educational character which 
heavily weight it in the race of life. The teaching of the 
mosque must precede the lessons of the school. The one 
object of a Young Hindu is to obtain an education which 
will fit him for an official or professional career. But 
before the Young Muhammadan is allowed to turn his 
thoughts to secular instruction, he must commonly pas& 
some years in going through a course of sacrM learning., 
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The Muhammadan boy, therefore, enters school later than 
the Hindu. In the second place, he very often leaves 
school at an earlier age. The Muhammadan parent be¬ 
longing to the better classes, is usually poorer than the 
Hindu parent in a corresponding social position. He 
cannot afford to give his son so complete an education. 
In the third place, irrespectively of his worldly means, 
the Muhammadan parent often chooses for his son while 
at school an education which will secure him an honoured 
place among the learned of his own community, rather 
than one which will command success in the modern 
professions or in ollicial life. The years which the young 
Hindu gives to English and Mathematics in a public school, 
the young Muhammadan devotes in a Madrassah to 
Arabic, and the law and the theology of Islam. When 
such an education is complete, it is to the vocation of a 
man of learning, rather than the more profitable professions, 
that the thoughts of a promising Muhammadan youth 
naturally turn. The above are the three principal causes 
of an educational character which retard the prosperity 
of the Musalmans."®’ 

To remove these defects the following recommendations 
were made by the Education Commission of 1882 in respect 
of Muhammadan education: “Indigenous schools for 
Muhammadans should be encouraged by liberal grants to 
add purely secular subjects to their curriculum. In 
public primary and middle schools, Hindustani, as the 
Muhammadan vernacular, should be freely recognised. 
Scholarships and free-studentships should be introduced 
for the exclusive benefit of Muhammadans. Special 
provision should be made to increase the number of Mua- 
mmadan teachers and inspecting officers. The extended 
employment of Muhammadans in the public offices should 
be commended to the Local Governments”.®® 

But these recommendations were not conducive to the 
best interests of the Muslims themselves as they were 
“offered special facilities for learning Hindustani and 
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Urdu, instead of being obliged to gain a proficient know¬ 
ledge of the vernacular.” Thus a Bengali, speaking Hindi 
or Bengali could ‘•claim Urdu as his vernacular so soon 
as he became a Muhammadan”. Moreover, the spirit of 
separatism was fostered by the establishment of special 
schools for the Muslims. Nevertheless, these recommen¬ 
dations received necessary approval Irom the Government 
of India.®" 

After 1882 no concerted efforts were made either by the 
Government or by the leaders of the Muslim community 
to organise and develop mass education on secular lines 
among the Muslims of Bengal. It was supposed that the 
Muslims “would take kindly to an education communi¬ 
cated through the vernacular of the Bengali speaking 
Districts of Bengal Proper”. But this was ill founded.lt 
was reported by the Mahomedan Assistant Inspectors 
appointed to look after the Muhammadan education, that 
the Muslims of Bengal “generally preferred Urdu to 
Bengali—chiefly because of reasons connected with their 
form of religion”. Besides, “the great majority of mianjis 
were incapable of teaching the secular subjects required 
of them.” It was hoped “that the monthly stipends would 
attract a better class of mianjis than those who were 
satisfied with the reward system of remuneration”.^®"^ 
Discussing the attainments of the maktab mianjis Maulvi 
Abdul Karim, one of the Assistant Inspectors, wrote thus: 
“In most cases the Mianjis are illiterate men who are 
acquainted only with the Arabic alphabet, and some of 
them have been heard to boast that they learnt to recite 
the Koran without even that knowledge’’.^®^ Moreover, the 
Muslims “looked with disfavour on the Education Depart¬ 
ment, few of whose officers had sufficient knowledge of 
Urdu, Arabic or Persian, to inspect Muhammadan schools, 
or do they any good”.^°“ Thus the attempts to instruct 
the Muslims in pathshalas and through Bengali did not 
succeed. 

Of course, the Government made some efforts to orga- 
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nise and develop mass education among the Muslims of 
Bengal with the help of maktabs. With this object in view 
Sir Alfred Croft, Director of Public Instruction, made a 
comprehensive'Maktab Scheme’for Bengal in 1891. The 
essence of “his plan was by means of stipends to encourage 
the Urdu and courses usually taught in maktabs, provided 
that in addition some useful vernacular instruction was 
also imparted”.^®® According to this scheme the Koran 
schools would, however, form a selfcontained type of 
indigenous Muslim schools. Sir Alfred Croft arranged 
maktabs into three groups, such as—-“(I) maktabs teaching 
the ritual of Islam through the medium of Urdu con¬ 
jointly with the Koran in Arabic ; (2) maktabs teaching an 
elementary course of Bengali and Arithmetic, along with 
Urdu or Persian, or both Urdu and Persian, with or with¬ 
out the Koran ; and (3) maktabs teaching the full Depart¬ 
mental standards appointed for Lower and Upper Primary 
schools in the vernacular of the District, with Urdu or 
Persian thrown in as an extra subject.” The Government 
also decided to establish ‘twelve model maktabs’, and the 
Maulavis were appointed to inspect maktabs. In this way 

the Government tried to popularise maktab education in 
Bengal. There was no doubt that the organisation and 

development of mass education among the Muslims of 
Bengal through maktabs putting emphasis on Urdu or 
Persian contributed to strengthen the feeling of exclusive¬ 
ness of the Muslims of Bengal.^®* 

Besides, the leaders of the Muslim community were 
very much dissatisfied with the prevailing system of 
vernacular education in Bengal. This was clearly expressed 
by Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhury in a speech delivered by 
him at the Thirteeiith Session of the Mahoramedan 
Educational Conference held at Calcutta in December 1899. 
He observed that the schools and pathshalas were “situated 
in the purely Hindu villages or centres of Hindu popula¬ 
tion”. The teachers were Hindus. Moreover, “books on 
History and Literature, taught in them, contain subject- 
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matter mostly drawn from Hindu scripture, Hindu 
mythology and Hindu traditions". A Muslim student 
"must read and recite Raraayan and Mahabharat before 
he can claim to have finished his education in Bengalee 
literature. He must drink deep of the works of Nobin 
Chandra and Bankim Chandra—authors who delight in 
systematically satirising and traducing the Mussalmans, 
by most atrocious misrepresentations and most libellous 
attacks on Mussalraan characters—before he can expect 
to pass out from his school". Though the Muslims formed 
"about one-third of the total number of pupils attending 
these schools", yet they never got "an opportunity to read 
the lives of great men of Islam, or hear of the virtuous 
deeds of its worthies and heroes”. Drawing the attention 
of the Muslims to this particular issue Syed Nawab Ali 
Chowdhury observed : "Consider for a moment the effects 
of such a system of training on the young man who has to 
round off his education by his brief but impressive period 
of tutelage under these Hindu gurus. If I could take a 
general view of the statistics of the past 15 years or so, I 
would have no hesitation in stating that not only scores 
or hundreds, but thousands upon thousands of Mahomme- 
dan youths have had the hard lot to submit to a course 
of studies of so clearly debasing and denationalising 
character. The Mussulman youth, it need hardly be said, 
remains more of a Hindu in dress, customs, inclinations, 
prejudices and predilections, save, perhaps, the outward 
veneer of religion, which sits but loosely on him. I think 
I will be borne out in what I say by most of the Bengal 
delegates. My friends from the Punjab, the North-West 
Provinces and other parts of India will be surprised to 
learn that instances are not rare, where these ill-educated 
Mahommedan youths, as a consequence of the system of 
pernicious training, are known to have forsaken their 
religion, and to have adopted what is described as the 
eclectic faith of the modern Hindus, I mean*iBrahmoism. 
These occurrences are unhappily met in the Districts of 
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Rangpur, Jalpaiguri, Rajshahi, and Mymensingh; or 
precisely in places where the study of Persian or Urdu, by 
the force of circumstances, or as the indirect result of a 
scheme of education which answers the requirements of the 
Hindu Community exclusively, has altogether fallen into 
discount. It is not difficult to conceive how this evil grows 
up. The little or nominal religious training which the 
Mahomraedan parent can make it possible or convenient 
to give to his children, before they are sent to the pathsalas, 
is utterly inadequate to the counteracting denationalising 
process of the influence of the pathsalas and of long hours 
in the class rooms”. In support of his statement he 
profusely quoted passages from the books taught in the 
pathshalas of Bengal. He also pointed out that “as a general 
rule the Hindus in all their books or writings bestow the 
following obnoxious and filthy epithets to Muhammadans— 
Jaban Pishach (malignant demons), Mlechcha (polluted 
one), Aushparshya (untouchable), Neray (shaven headed), 
Chacha (it means literally uncle, but by a peculiar process 
of deterioration of sense amongst the Hindus, has come 
to be applied as an epithet of insult)”. To make the young 
Muslims fully conscious of and devoted to Islamic faith 
he suggested that the text books of primary schools and 
pathshalas must be thoroughly changed. On 30 December 
1899, a resolution in this direction was unanimously 
adopted by the members attending the Mahommedan 
Educational Conference.^®® This may be taken as a sample 
of the attitude of an advanced section of the Muslim 
community towards the closing days of the year 1899. 

(g) Influence of Anjuman—After the Great Revolt 
of 1857, the Wahhabi movement made the British adminis¬ 
trators very much suspicious about the Muslims. To remove 
this suspicion Syed Ameer Ali became very active like 
Abdool Luteef and Sir Syed Ahmad. Syed Ameer Ali also 
had a great influence upon the educated Muslims of Bengal. 
Under his guidance Anjumans or Associations were formed 
in various parts of the country, the main object of which 
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was to focus the opinions of the Muslims on religion, society^ 
stale, etc and to forge their unity. It was dinned into 
ilieir ears: 'Muslims were quite separate from the Hindus.' 
Asa consequence the Maulavis and MaulanaS'tried to 
accelerate the processes of Islamization. As the customs 
and conventions of early Islam were commendable in many 
cases in comparison with non-Islamic ways of life, or as 
the obedience to the Paygambar was much more glorious 
than to any Pir, the task of Islamization was completed 
with minimum obstruction.^®® 

(h) Role of Muslim writers—By the end of the 19th 
century there emerged a group of Bengali Muslims, cons¬ 
cious of religion and literature which also played an 
important part in the process of Islamization. They were 
very much alarmed at the ignorance about Islam prevail¬ 
ing among the Bengali Muslims and the influence of non- 
Islamic ways of life on them.^®’ Dr. J. Wise wrote thus in 
1883 : “The vast majority of Bengali Muhammadans are 
ignorant and simple peasants, who of late years have been 
casting off the Hindu tinsel which has so long disfigured 
their religion. They are now taught that to be good 
Mussulmans nothing more is necessary than the repetition, 
at stated intervals, of certain prayers in a language they 
cannot pronounce, still less understand. In many places- 
it is difficult for the ryots to find a person capable of con¬ 
ducting the services of the congregation. In 1874 the 
inhabitants of several villages assembled on the banks of 
the Lakhya to celebrate the Baqr-Id, but there being no 
one present who could lead the worship, a Dacca Youth,, 
aged twenty, who was passing in a boat, had to land and 
recite the usual prayers".^®® To overcome this difficulty a 
group of Muslim writers bagan to write articles and tracts 
in Bengali on Islam. ‘Zobdatal Masael-Pratham Khanda" 

( published from Karatiya, Myraensingh in 1873, printed 
from a Calcutta Press), written by Mohammad Naimuddin 
and approved by Zamindar Janab Hafez Mahmud Ali 
Khan, was the first work of this type. This was a collcc- 
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tion of the essential tenets of Islam. It was claimed that 
an authoritative account of the Islamic ways of life was 
given in it. This book became so much popular among 
the Bengali Muslims that during the life time of the author 
eight editions of this work were published.^®® The second 
important book in this diiection was ‘Hajrat Muhammader 
Jiban Charit O Dharmaniti’ (1888) by Sheikh Abdur 
Rahim.^^® Then came out Sheikh Abdus Sobhan’s ‘Hindu- 
Musalman’ (Calcutta, 18 April, 1888). Afterwards another 
enlarged edition of this book was published. In this tract 
the writer discussed how the Hindu amlas of the Muslim 
zamindars could easily grab their zamindaris dispossessing 
their indolent masters. Giving a vivid account of the 
miserable plight of the Muslims and the growing strength 
of the Hindus, the author called upon the Muslims to unite 
on a common platform to safeguard their interests. He 
gave examples how the Muslims were deprived of Govern¬ 
ment posts by the educated Hindus and how the Congress 
organization was utilized for this purpose.^^^ In no other 
work of that time written by any Muslim author we get 
such a blunt account of the decadence of the Muslims and 
the role of the educated Hindus during the deteriorating 
socio-economic condition of the Muslims. The author of 
this work was of opinion that the Hindus were mainly 
concerned with their own interests.^® 

During this time several journals in Bengali, run by the 
Muslims, also created a stir in Muslim mind. The Muslim 
writers tried to infuse new life to the atrophied veins of the 
Muslims by their literary works as well as theological 
studies. To do good to the Muslim community a fort¬ 
nightly literary journal named ‘Ajijan Nehar’, edited by 
Mir Mosharraf Hossain, was published in April 1874. This 
short-lived journal earned reputation for its elegant style 
and language. Perhaps, this was the oldest Muslim 
literary journal.^^® In January 1883 ‘Akhbarc Eslamia^, a 
Bengali monthly, was published from Karatiya (in 
Mymensingh) under the editorship of Maulavi Muhammad 
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Naimuddin, which continued for about ten years. Maulavi 
Naimuddin was the first translator of the Quran into 
Bengali. As an Alem and a religious leader Maulavi 
Naimuddin tried to purify Islam from the influences of 
Christian, Brahmo and Hindu religions. This paper served 
the religious purpose of the editor. The Khanpanni 
family, a renowned Zamindar family of Karatiya 
(Mymensingh), gave financial assistance to the ‘Akhbare 
Eslamia’ pa per. 

At the end of the I9th century the question of Cow- 
slaugbter or Cow-protection became the most important 
subject of discussion among the Hindus and the Muslims 
of India. ‘Akhbare Eslamia’ strongly defended Cow- 
slaughter on religious grounds and criticised those Muslims 
who raised their voices in support of Cow-protection for 
the sake of Hindu—Muslim Unity. There was no doubt 
that this paper correctly ventilated the feeling of the 
general Muslims on the Cow-protection movement.”® At 
that time Mir Mosharraf Hossain said in a soft voice that 
to maintain cordial relations with the Hindus it was better 
to give up Cow-slaughter as a religious practice. This 
opinion was expressed by him in a tract entitled ‘Gojiban*. 
But his voice was immediately silenced by the orthodox 
Muslims.”® 

The Muslim leaders were also disturbed by the news 
that the Muslims were embracing Christianity, Brahmoism 
and Hinduism in different parts of rural Bengal. In the 
district of Jessore several Muslim artisans embraced 
Christianity and they actively took part in the propagation 
against Islam. Besides, several Muslims of Bashirhat, 
Bongaon, Satkhira and Dacca embraced Brahmoism. 
Among them one pleader of Bongaon and Das Gaffar were 
especially worth-mentioning. Before them a stir was felt 
in the Dacca Muslim Society when Jalaluddin of Dacca 
became a Brahmo. But he was compelled to leave Dacca 
for Jalpaiguri for fear of the Muslims. Thus the conflict 
between Islam and Brahmoism was no doubt a new 
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phenomenon in the socio-religious life of Bengal.^” It 
was also reported that in the villages of Rangpur, Muslims 
took part with a drum and a pair of cymbals in singing 
the glory of the Hari (Lord) and took vegetarian diets 
sitting on a low wooden seat like the Hindus.”* To stop 
this ‘degradation and to prove the excellence of Islam’ 
‘Esiamtatta’ was published in several volumes from Calcutta 
(The first volume was published in Aswin 1295 B. S.). 
These volumes greatly contributed to the processes of 
Islamization started in the beginning of the 19th century 
and also helped in unifying the Muslims reviving their 
past glories.”* 

Pan-Islamic ideas had already been infused into the 
body-politic of the Muslims by the Faraizis and Wahhabis. 
After the visit of famous Muslim leader Jamal-ud-Din 
Afghani to Calcutta in 1881 or 1882, the Muslim leaders 
became more inclined to Pan-lslamism.”® The feeling of 
Islamic Brotherhood made the Muslims conscious about 
their common origin and separate existence as a distinct 
community. They got satisfaction in establishing an 
emotional link with the Caliph and became proud of the 
emergence and expansion of the Islamic world. But no 
concerted efforts were made by the Muslim leaders to 
properly fit Pan-Islamic ideas with the main stream 
of Indian life. As a result Pan-Islamism nourished 
separatism.^*’^ 

(i) Hindu domination in government services, a source 
of worry to Muslim leaders—Another object of the Muslim 
leaders was to add to the rights and privileges for the 
Muslims. They expressed this feeling before the Hunter 
Commission of 1882-83 and Aitchison Commission of 
1886-87. On the question of holding simultaneous exami¬ 
nations as well as such changes in the rules governing 
entrance to the Indian Civil Service, the Hindu-Muslim 
leaders were involved in a prolonged controversy. Fearing 
the influx and domination of the Bengali Hindus in the 
I. C. S., the Muslim leaders consistently opposed the 
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proposals of the Hindu leaders on this subject. They also 
kept aloof from S. N. Banerjee’s Indian Association and 
the Indian National Congrcss.^®^ 

Besides these factors, the character of Muslim leadership 
with its social and intellectual background was also 
responsible for the growing exclusiveness of the Muslims. 
Among the leaders of this period, both Karamat Ali and 
Ameer Hossein were non-Bengali Muslims. Though Ameer 
Ali hailed from Hooghly, he was under the spell of the 
English. Abdool Luteef, a resident of the district of 
Faridpur (Bangladesh), always preferred Persian and Urdu 
to the Bengali language. In short, all the Muslim leaders 
of I9ih century Bengal, showed utter neglect and ignorance 
to the Bengali language, and thus they were detached from 
the moorings of Bengali life and culture as such. This set 
of leaders made the Bengali Muslims conscious about their 
backwardness and separate identity. They were not either 
conscious or felt the necessity to rouse up a new outlook 
among the Muslims about life and world for making the 
modern education much more eflfective.^“ 

For the reasons stated above the Muslims just inhaling 
the first vapours of the new education continued to remain 
in an intellectual backwater. They did not feel any craving 
to participate in the main stream of national and cultural 
regeneration. Nor did they feel the necessity of any 
agitational urge to take an ablutory dip therein. True, 
the extension of educational facilities among the Muslims 
reflected some signs of progress in the perspective of the 
entire Bengali community. Yet the newly-acquired cons¬ 
ciousness of self-development was so much mixed up with 
the elements of separatism arising from religious, social 
and economic life, that all these factors combined to raise 
a wall of separation on the way towards a movement for 
the formation of composite Bengali or Indian national 
consciousness. 
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9. THE ROLE OF THE ADVANCED HINDU LEADERS 

(a) Responsibility of the pioneers of Bengal Renais¬ 
sance—The advanced Hindu leaders cannot be completely 
absolved from any responsibility in the matter. For they 
had also a role to play in this culmination. In discussing 
the points raised in the preceding paragraphs an impartial 
and critical observer would have to face such questions as 
the following : Could we altogether ignore the responsi¬ 
bility of the pioneers of the ‘Bengal Renaissance’ in the 
growing germination of the elements of separatism in 
Bengal ? Did they look at the problems from the perspec¬ 
tive of Bengali nationality as a whole ? No doubt the 
educated Hindu middle class, created with the consolida¬ 
tion of British rule in Bengal, played an important part 
as the messenger of European bourgeois-democratic ideals 
which resulted in an awakening, popularly known as 
‘Bengal Renaissance’. But this awakening mainly centered 
round the Hindus of the city of Calcutta though to some 
extent its impact was felt on some Mofussil towns or 
on a few villages where, of course, educated Hindus 
resided. There was no denying the fact that its contribu¬ 
tions towards the growth and development of modern 
education, Bengali language and literature and the national 
consciousness were tremendous. As a result of that, the 
very basis of modern Bengal was strengthened. Even after 
accepting these positive factors we have to admit the unsa¬ 
voury truth that this consciousness was not diffused among 
the vast masses remaining outside the charmed circle of the 
educated Hindu middle class. The Muslim masses and the 
Hindus belonging to the lower social strata could not 
really feel much ardour in this awakening. So, in this 
analysis the ‘Bengal Renaissance’ cannot be dubbed as 
anything more than tbe awakening of the Calcutta city- 
centred Hindus.^* 

The origin and growth of the Bengali Hindu middle 
class occurred under an alien rule in such a way that 
from its very inception they were embarrassed with 
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some inherent limitations of the situation. So, they^could 
not properly explain the basic issues of the Bengali pea¬ 
sants from the standpoint of the entire Bengali nation, 
which was very much essential for its normal growth. 
Similarly, it is difficult to find in their ideas and activities 
any clear comprehension of the consequences of the impact 
of the uneven growth of the Hindu—Muslim communites 
upon the future courses of Bengali life. No doubt many 
of them discussed the defects of the zamindari system, and 
the difficulties of the ryots. Nevertheless, they were not 
at all disturbed to think that the Hindu-Muslim problem 
would take a complex form and that various other obstruc¬ 
tions would be created unless vigorous methods were 
adopted to reshape the present agricultural structure. If 
we analyse how much worried they were observing the 
consequences of the Faraizi—Wahhabi movements then we 
can clearly understand the limitations of the pioneers of 
19th century Bengal. 

A large number of articles and tracts on the sad plight 
of the ryots were published throughout the 19ih century. 
Rammohun Roy, Iswar Chandra Gupta, Akshoy Kumar 
Datta, Harish Chandra Mukherjee, Bankim Chandra 
Chatierjee, Sanjib Chandra Chatterjee, Ramesh Chandra 
Datta, Bhudev Mukherjee and others wrote papers and 
books on this particular subject. From Rammohun’s 
account we get an idea about the social and economic 
conditions of his limes. He was well aware of the condi¬ 
tion of the ryots under the Permanent Settlement. Never¬ 
theless, in his penetrating analysis he did not take up the 
socio-economic tensions generated by the Faraizis and 
Wahhabis in rural Bengal.^®^ 

From 1831 to 1859 Iswar Chandra Gupta in his paper 
'Sambad Prabhakar’ discussed the miserable condition of 
the ryots as a result of the land-laws enacted by the British 
and of the emergence of new middle-men under the impact 
of the Permanent Settlement. Side by side with it Iswar 
Gupta also wrote articles in support of the zamindars. 
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It would be clear from his articles that he Could not 
distinguish between the zamindars and ryots as separate 
classes. Moreover, like all other educated Bengalis, Iswar 
Chandra Gupta also believed that the Revolt of 1857 was 
the conspiracy of the dethroned Muslim ruling class“* 

Inspired by the ideas of the West and by the American 
and French Revolutions, the leaders of Young Bengal had 
acquired a rational outldok and had unfastened patriotic 
thought in Bengal. In spite of that, they could not come 
forward with any concrete proposal to reshape the agra¬ 
rian life with the object of solving the problems created by 
the zamindari settlement and by the uneven growth of the 
two major communities of Bengal. Though, at a later 
stage, many of them wrote papers on agrarian questions, 
they did not analyse it from this perspective. No authori¬ 
tative discussions on these questions are to be found in the 
Proceedings of the Society for the Acquisition of General 
Knowledge (1838-1843).^” 

In 1850 Akshoy Kumar Datta wrote three articles under 
the title ‘Palligramastha Prajader Durabasta’, in the ‘Tatva- 
bodhini Patrika’, in which he discussed the zamindari 
oppression and the oppression of the indigo planters.^** 
Harish Chandra Mukherjee wrote a large number of articles 
on the miseries of the ryots and the oppression of the 
indigo planters in the Hindoo Patriot.^^^ Besides, several 
articles on agrarian issues were also published in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Social Science Association as well as in the 
Bengal Magazine.^®" 

In 1873 the ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika" highly praised the 
Muslims for their role in the Indigo and Pabna Uprisings, 
and also during the united protest of the Calcutta garroans 
(coachmen). This paper noticed that in the Muslim-majority 
districts of Bengal the ‘Projas’ formed combinations against 
the zamindari oppression. Highly appreciating the unity, 
courage and organizing capabilities of the Muslims, the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika observed that if the intelligence and 
tactics of the Hindus could be combined with these qua- 
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lities of the Muslims, then they could easily realize .their 
cherished objects. Unity and good relations among them 
would be beneficial to the country as a whole. Mentioning 
the numerical superiority of the Muslims, the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika pointed out that they should have to move together 
for their own benefit as well as the general upliftment of 
the country. There was no doubt that this paper 
rightly raised some issues, but failed to give a complete 
picture in the light of the existing land system.^^ 

In 1864 Sanjib Chandra Chattopadhyay discussed in 
detail the condition of the ryots before the advent of the 
British, the consequences of the land laws enacted under 
the British and suggested some remedies to ameliorate their 
sufferings.^’’ In 1874 Ramesh Chandra Dutt criticised the 
Permanent Settlement and discussed the sufferings of the 
peasants, though after some time he changed his mind and 
supported the Permanent Settlement.^” In 1881 Abhay 
Charan Das and in 1883 Tarini Das Banerjee discussed the 
relations between the zamindars and the ryots in their 
works.”’ Bhudev Mukhopadhyay also discussed the 
sufferings of the ryots. But he divided the zamindars into 
two groups—good and bad.”’ Without minimising the 
importance of these articles and tracts written by the I9th 
century stalwarts, we have to admit that they could not 
analyse the basic reasons for which the social tensions 
generated separatist tendencies. 

In this connection we have to attach special importance 
to Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay’s tract. His paper 
entitled ‘Bangadesher Krishak’ was first published in the 
^Bangadarshan* in 1872. Afterwards it was published in 
the form of a book in 1892. In the introduction of this 
book Bankim Chandra wrote that the condition of the 
peasants discussed in it did not prevail now. There was 
no such oppression of the zamindars. Their powers were 
reduced by the new act. There was much improvement 
in the position of the peasants. As he himself writes: 
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The new Act mentioned here by Bankim Chandra was 
the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. We get an account of the 
land system, oppression of the zamindars and sufferings 
of the peasants in this work. Bankim Chandra also clearly 
stated that the Permanent Settlement should have been 
made with the *Projas’ instead of the zamindars.^*^ At the 
same time Bankim Chandra admitted that it was not 
then possible to rectify the mistake committed in 1793. 
The then Bengali Society was founded on that mistake. 
The abolition of the Permanent Settlement was likely to 
oause very dreadful disorder in the Bengali Society. He 
was not a supporter of a social revolution. Especially he 
would not tender such a wrong advice to the English as 
to subvert, against their plighted word, that settlement 
which had been made permanent and thereby earn the 
notoriety of being liars throughout India and lose the 
confidence of the people for ever. He would give such an 
advice only when he would desire ill of them or of the 
society. Thus, though Bankim Chandra sympathised with 
the suffering ryots, yet he was a staunch defender of the 
spcial structure created by the Permanent Settlement.*** 
Again, nowhere in his book he expressed any apprehension 
in what ways the land system was nourishing separatism 
in Bengal, especially in East Bengal. Nor, did he give 
nny indication about the question how far the Tenancy 
Act of 1885, which he welcomed as a landmark, helped in 
transforming the main basis of the land structure. On the 
contrary, we find that this Act fully preserved the sub¬ 
infeudation. The question was : Keeping it intact how 
far was it possible to alleviate the sufferings of the 
peasants ? But all these questions did not disturb Bankim 
Chandra. How can we believe that he was not at all 
conscious about these problems 7 We must remember that 
Bankim Chandra was not aloift in showing indifference 
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to these problems. The analysis of the agrarian questions 
from this staridpoint was also wanting in the writings of 
tho^e who had discussed the sufferings of the Bengal 
peasants. 

(b) Attitude towards mass education—Let us' itOw 
analyse the attitude of the Hindu zamindars and educated 
Hindus towards the question of the extension of education 
among the peasants and other working people. Rev. James 
Long resided in Bengal for a long time and therefore, colild 
gather facts on this subect purely from his ovvh personal 
experiences. In 1866 Rev. Long prepared a note and 
submitted it to the Government in which he pointed out 
the necessity of Vernacular education in Bengal. Again, 
on 24 August, 1867, he raised this issue in another note 
addressed to Sir John Lawrence, Governor-General of 
India.^®’* Rev. Long suggested that the existing system of 
vernacular education must be developed and expanded 
“with more decided efforts to work downwards from the 
upper middle class to the masses.’' Otherwise “the educa¬ 
tion of ryots and working classes” would be left in dark¬ 
ness. Moreover, important social and political cosequences 
were involved in the neglect of Muhammadan education.. 
Rev. Long observed that the zamindars and the educated 
people of Bengal were opposed to the idea of imparting 
vernacular education to the peasants and working classes. 
He wrote thus; ‘“I have stated in my previous letter why 
the Bengal peasant has special claims on the imperial 
Government. It was that Government which in ignorance 
and with good intentions, handed him over in 1793 to the 
zemindary system, which has reduced him to a serf, a 
protectaire, and has made him the victim of a class of 
men, with a few exceptions, are practically opposed to his. 
social elevation, as well as to his education. After a quarter 
of a century’s residence in Bengal, I have known but rare 
cases where either zemindars or educated natives would 
do anything to raise the Bengal >yot to the status of ‘a 
man and a brother’ ; th* supreme government] therefore,. 
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as the garib parwar (the protector of the poor and helpless), 
ought not to forgo its functions in this case. The peasant 
has been starved in body , is he to be starved in soul 
also 

To meet the further expenses for the vernacular educa¬ 
tion Rev. Long suggested that besides grants from imperial 
revenue, a considerable amount might be collected from 
the zamindars and the educated people in the form of 
educational cess and also by raising the fees of the students 

attending Anglo-Vernacular Schools and Colleges and by 
reducing the Government grants to these institutions. 
Rev. Long was mortified to see that the zamindars and the 
majority of the educated people were not willing to bear 
these taxes “for the benefit of the millions". He believed 
that higher educational fees in the Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools and Colleges would not put the students of middle 
or upper classes in difficulty and as such the existing 
system of modern English education would not suffer, 
whereas the savings from the gradual reduction of grants 
to these institutions would release a considerable amount 
for the extension of vernacular education benefiting the 
people at large.^*^ 

Immediately after the circulation of Rev. Long’s 
proposal by the Government to representative zamindars 
and institutions for favour of their opinion there was a hue 
and cry against this proposal. On 22 March 1866, Baboo 
Joykissen Mookerjea, Zamindar of Uttarpara, addressed 
a note to Rev. R. V. Cockerell, Magistrate and Collector 
of Hooghly, in which he expressed his differences with Rev. 
Long. Joykissen Mookerjea stated that from his “intimate 
acquaintance" with^the lower orders of the masses he 
found that they were so much attached to their respjpctive 
ernfts that the necessity of acquiriuFkffowlcdge through 
the means of education was not so much valued by them. 
He also observed that the poorer classes of his zamindaris 
were “perfectly satisfied with the instruction which their 
sons get at the patshalas”.“* Referring to the poverty of 
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this class and admitting the improvement of the existing 
vernacular education Joykissen Mookerjea came to this- 
conclusion : “To raise their ideas of the necessity and 
benefits of a more extended system of education, it is 
necessary that the classes immediately above them, i.e., 
the upper strata of the lower, and the lower strata of the 
middle classes, should have a greater amount of education 
than they can obtain under the present system With 
therefore every due deference to the opinion of many 
worthy and philanthropic supporters of the popular 
clamour for educating the lower order of the masses, I 
submit that the classes above them should have something: 
like a better education than they can obtain in our aided 
schools, if not for their own sake at least for the sake of 
classes below them”.^“ It is interesting to note that the 
zamindar of Uttarpara wanted to rouse up interest among, 
the lower classes regarding “the necessity and benefits of a 
more extended system of education'’ by giving more facili¬ 
ties to the classes immediately above them. He also stated 
that the doors of the village schools and pathshalas were 
open to all classes and communities though there wa» 
“some prejudice against associating with Harees, Domes- 
and Cbandals”. But they formed “a very insignificant 
portion” of the population. Joykissen Mookerjea observed 
thus: “The demand for education at present in this- 
country is not among the lowest ranks in society, but 
among those who in the social order of precedence should 
be high in the scale of intelligence and mental culture as 
they already are in position and riches”.^^^ He stated that 
the landholders, mahajans, traders, farmers and rich 
agriculturists were doing their best “in stabilising vernacu¬ 
lar and Anglo-vernacular schools”. They considered “the 
existing Patshalas, remodelled according to modern ideas” 
quite sufficient for elementary vernacular education. So^ 
there was no necessity to raise funds for the vernacular 
education by imposing cesses. Because the well-to do 
classes were doing everything for the promotion of educa- 
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tion and they were “prepared to increase their share of the 
burden as the government extends the educational institu- 
tions”. As a believer in the ‘‘gradual spread of education*' 
Joykissen Mookerjea urged upon the Government to watch 
its results and to lend such assistance which might make 
it successful. He was, however, confident that the present 
condition of Bengal would make “the progress of education 
inevitable”. He was of opinion that “the zamindars would 
never voluntarily bind themselves and their heirs to a 
permanent charge on their estates with an additional tax”. 
Besides, he pointed out that as the advantages to the 
promotion and diffusion of the education were shared by 
every member of the community, it was, therefore, fair 
that the whole community would bear the expenses that 
might be incurred for an object in which all were equally 
interested. Naturally, the zamindars were not bound to 
bear a tax which was to benefit the whole country. After 
elaborately discussing these points Joykissen Mookerjea 
concluded with such emphatic words that “the zamindars 
or the general community would not voluntarily submit 
to a state tax to raise funds for vernacular education, and 
that the imposition of such a tax by legislative measures 
would be both inexpedient and unjust”.^*® 

On 29 April, 1868, Baboo Rajendra Lai Mitra of Manik- 
tolla, also opposed Rev. J. Long’s proposal in a long, 
note, addressed to A. Smith, Magistrate of the 24 Farga- 
nas, Alipore. He wrote that so long the caste system 
exerted its potent influence on the social life, it was 
futile to expect that the people of lower castes would avail 
themselves of education howsoever cheap it might be. 
The great majority of the cultivators were generally very 
poor and they found it more useful to engage their 
children in the field or in any other household duties, 
instead, of sending them to Tree schools'. He had shown 
that “the labouring classes, including persons of the lower 
castes or the bulk of them, cannot be, for a long time tO' 
come, brought under the influence of education”. However 
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desirable it might be “their castes, their occupations^ and 
their want of means render it for the present simply impos- 
sible”“* 

Under these circumstances, Rev. Long’s plan to make 
primary education compulsory did not create a favourable 
reaction among the landholders. Rajendra Lai Mitra be¬ 
lieved that “an unpopular compulsory tax” would “create 
such a revulsion of feeling in the propertied classes as 
entirely to shut the door of voluntary contributions”. In 
a changing political situation the needs of the country 
would not be fulfilled by the vernacular education. So, “at 
any rate, it is absolutely necessary that the language of 
the rulers should be extensively studied by the subject 
race, on it mainly depends the wellbeing of the state, for 
without it no sympathy can exist between the governors 
and the governed ; and the best intentions of the former 
are apt to be misunderstood by the latter, and the adminis¬ 
tration of Government and of Justice cannot but be very 
defective”. He was of opinion that the zamindars as 
a body were not mostly rich and, therefore, they would 
not “voluntarily bind themselves to pay a heavy 
permanent tax”. But the Government contemplated to 
realize a cess of 2 per cent from all zamindars.^*^ 

Another important person who took part in this discus¬ 
sion was Joteendra Mohan Tagore, Honorary Secretary, 
British Indian Association. In a letter dated 9 November, 
1868, addressed to H. L. Dampier, Officiating Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, he stated that the British In¬ 
dian Association had convened a public meeting of the 
landed classes to discuss the government proposal “for 
raising a cess for the promotion of vernacular education for 
the masses and for the construction of roads”, which was 
very largely attended by persons of varied interests. Recog¬ 
nising the necessity and importance of popular education, 
this meeting unanimously decided that “the present volun¬ 
tary system, seconded by grants-in-aid, which have given 
.an unprecedented impetus to the progress of education of 
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~ail classes in this province, was better calculated to 
accomplish the object in view than compulsory taxation...” 
They also pointed out that a cess of 2 per cent would 
not yield a good sum to meet the expenses of such a scheme 
of national education as well as the undertaking of local 
roads.^*® 

Thus the landholders of Bengal as a whole opposed Rev. 
Long’s idea of educational cess for the promotion of learn* 
ing among the masses. They did not consider it to be a 
better substitute of the existing system. So, the question 
of diffusing education from the higher to the lower levels, 
including Hindus and Muslims alike, did not materialize 
for want of a wide-based vernacular education, which 
ultimately contributed to the widening of the gulf between 
the English educated gentry on the one hand and the vast 
poverty-stricken illiterate masses on the other. As a result 
of demographic changes in different districts of Bengal, 
this problem was mixed up with some communal or caste 
complexions towards the end of the 19th century. 

(c) Impact of the neglect of Bengali as medium of 
instruction—To elaborate the points stated above we shall 
have to explain the attitude of the educated section to¬ 
wards the vernacular schools and the medium of instruction 
in the light of the controversy started between the Anglicists 
and the Orientalists. In the beginning of the 19th century 
both David Hare and Radhakanta Uev '‘employed much 
time in improving the existing vernacular schools”. They 
emphasized the necessity of imparting education through 
the midium of Bengali, though at the same time they 
attached importance to English, It was reported that 
Hare's "educational e^orts were directed in the first place 
toward the encouragement of the vernacular”.^* Thus the 
measures adopted by the Christian Missionaries, before 
them, towards the extension of vernacular education in 
Bengal, were not discontinued by Hare and Radhakanta. 
In spite of that, as a result of Government policy new 
«directioa8 were given in favour of English education. To 
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educate the lodians with European science and to elevate 
their moral standard, the acting Governor General John 
Adam appointed a General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in 1823.^**® Very soon two groups appeard in the 
General Committee of Public Instruction, one group 
upholding Sanskrit and Arabic, and another group 
favouring English as the medium of instruction. The 
entire educated community of Bengal was involved in this 
controversy. Addressing a letter to Lord Amherst in 
December 1823, Rammohun took sides with the Anglicists. 
It is to be noted that when this battle was going on between 
these two groups, "the masses were overlooked’V®^ and the 
importance of Bengali language as a medium of instruc¬ 
tion was forgotten.^®** At last, on 7 March, 1835, Lord 
William Bentinck adopted Macaulay's Minute and English 
became the medium of instruction for the government- 
controlled educational institutions. And the Government 
decided to spend money for this purpose only^®® 

Thus the early efforts in the Vernacular education made 
by the Christian Missionaries and others failed to produce 
the expected results. Even the submission of Adam’s- 
monumental Reports (1835*38) could not influence the 
enlightened Hindus to re-assess the entire situation. Adam 
wanted to build up a new educational structure on the 
basis of the existing educational system through the 
the improvements of the pathshalas. Adam found that 
the much condemned and much neglected pathshalas 
actually preserved the educational system of Bengal 
through the ups and downs of her life. He was an 
inhabitant of Scotland. Comparing the Primary educa¬ 
tional institutions of his homeland with those of the 
pathshalas of Bengal, he found that the education 
imparted in the Bengali pathshalas was more intimately 
connected with the life of the people than that 
imparted in the Scottish counterparts. So Adam thought 
that if these pathshalas could be reorganised ^n modern 
scientific lines then they would be of much help ia 
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spreading nationol education. He was, of course, welL 
aware of the attempts made by the Calcutta School 
Society to improve the financial condition of the' 
pathshalas.^®* A few of his important recommenda¬ 
tions are noted below: (i) The village would be the" 
main unit, i. e. the village pathshala would be the' 
basis of national education. Corresponding to the ascend¬ 
ing order, the administrative units from the Village to 
the Thana, Thana to Sub-division, Sub-division to District, 
District to Division and Division to Province, the 
progress of education would also be from the lower to 
higher stages, fii) Vernacular would be the medium 
of instruction in the pathshalas. He grouped the 
pathshalas into four main classes, and the books prescribed 
were of four types. The contents of the books were of 
general and applied character useful to rural life, 
such as, Barna Parichay, Subhankar, Ugra Balaram’s 
Arithmetic, Geography, History, Science, Laws of the 
country, Correct Bengali writing, Writing of Documents, 
Knowledge regarding local industries and their production, 
and so on. (iii) Religious education was not to be omitted 
from the curriculum of the pathshalas. But instead of 
attaching any importance to any particular religion and 
its customs and conventions, he put emphasis on acquiring 
the truth of religion with which similarity would be found 
in all religions, (iv) For the improvement of the teachers 
as well as of the students Adam thought of appointing 
Examiner and above them Inspector. To encourage the 
teachers he also proposed to award prizes to them, 
(v) Adam emphasised the necessity of giving adequate 
facilities and financial.assistance to the teachers so that 
they could perform their duties without any worries, 
vi) Government was mainly responsible for the mass 
education. If it was not possible to collect money from 
other sources for this purpose, i. e. aid from the Govern¬ 
ment, contributions from the zamindar, imposition of 
education cess, etc., then the Government might think of 
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supplying money from its revenue resources.^®* Adam thus 
observed : “It all other resources fail, there is still one 
left, (he general revenue of the country on which the poor 
and the ignorant have a primary claim—a claim which 
is second to no one other whatsoever, for from whence is 
that revenue derived, but from the bones and the sinews, the 
toil and sweat of those whose cause I am pleading ? Shall 
£10,000 continue to be the sole permanent appropriation 
from a revenue of more than twenty millions sterling for 
the education of nearly a hundred millions of people 

According to Adam’s plan, good students were to be 
sent from the pathshalas to the central schools of the 
Thanas, Subdivisions and the Districts. Again, the selected 
good students of the District Schools would get facilities to 
study in the Central institutions at the Capital. Under 
this system, even the poorest inhabitants of the country 
would get the taste of general education ; and at the same 
time good students would be able to get higher education 
and to enrich themselves after acquiring knowledge of 
western science.^” 

It may be mentioned here that on 2 January, 1835,Adam 
sent a letter to Bentick mentioning his proposals on the 
educational system of this country. On 20 January, 1835, 
the Governor-General in Council accepted his proposals 
and hence appointed him a Commissioner for enquiring 
into the existing non-governmental educational system and 
submitting a Report to the Government. He was, however, 
instructed to work under the guidance of the General Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction. But within six weeks of the 
assumption of responsibility by Adam, the Government of 
India introduced English as the medium of instruction. At 
that time Macaulay and other responsible persons of the 
Education Department propagated the 'filtration theory’, 
the essence of which was to make arrangement for the edu¬ 
cation of students belonging to upper and middle classes, 
and thereafter to diffuse education gradually *amoog th^ 
poor and ignorant pe.ople belonging to the lower strata of 
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society. There was an important economic reason behindT 
this policy. As a result of this policy the Government bad 
to spend a less amount from the state revenues. Whereas if 
the Government undertook the responsibity of mass educa¬ 
tion they had to shoulder a huge financial liability for that. 
Certainly this was not an atractive proposal to an alien 
ruler. Besides, the Government wanted to recruit staff for 
government offices at a cheap price. Thus narrow interests 
were reflected in this new theory when they adopted 
English as the medium of instruction.’^*^ On the other hand 
Adam’s proposal was opposed to this theory. He thought 
of popularising the British rule in India through the intro¬ 
duction of mass education When English was made the 
medium of instruction, nobody thought of the Bengali 
language. Similarly nobody realized the necessity of 
founding the system of national education with the help of 
the pathshalas. Under these circumstances, Adam’s system 
of vernacular education was not acceptable to those who 
were in charge of education. On 24 November, 1839 
Governor General Lord Auckland prepared a famous 
‘Minute’ on education in which he expressed his opinion 
against Adam’s proposals.’®* In this way the pathshalas, 
the basis of national education, were neglected and no 
arrangement was made to impart education through the 
medium of Bengali. However, a superficial knowledge of 
Bengali was imparted in the English schools which gave 
some scope to the study of Bengali language and litera¬ 
ture.^** Nevertheless, a section of Christian Missionaries and 
Government officials along with a few 19th century Hindu 
stalwarts gave vent to their feelings regarding vernacular 
education. By establishing 101 Vernacular Schools in 
Bengal in 1844, Lord Hardinge endeavoured to win the 
hearts of the Indians. These schools were known as ‘Banga 
Vidyalay' or ‘Hardinge Schools/ Of course, the students 
of these schools had to pay tuition fees and had to pur¬ 
chase books. But within three or four years these schools- 
were thrown into wretched condition as they were not 
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placed under proper supervision. It is needless tp say 
.that Government’^ affection had fallen on the English 
schools.^*^ 

Subsequently, being approached by Halliday, Vidya- 
sagar prepared a scheme for the improvement of the 
Bengali pathshalas and placed it before Halliday. 
.Halliday accepted this scheme as the best means of 
improving the Bengali pathshalas as well as the teaching 
of Bengali. On 1 May, 1854 Halliday assumed respoa- 
.sibility as the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and on 
16 November, 1854 the Bengal Government, under bis 
.instructions, sent Vidyasagar’s scheme to the Govern- 
:inent of India for approval. By that time the famous 
Despatch on education arrived here on 19 July, 1854. 
This Despatch contained detailed account and instruc¬ 
tions regarding the entire educational system of the 
British Indian provinces as well as proposals for re¬ 
organising the Education Deparment of the Govern- 
.ment. Naturally to work out a scheme from a wider 
perspective there was perhaps necessity of revising 
Vidyasagar’s scheme here and there to fit it with that 
object. In spite of that the Government of India gave 
necessary approval to his scheme.^” 

Thus the Bengal Government’s initiative regarding 
jnass education actually commenced centering round 
Vidyasagar’s scheme. Vidyasagar divided the subjects of 
teaching into four groups. In the list of books prepared 
for different classes he included the books written by him, 
Akshoy Kumar Datta and other famous authors. The 
subjects included for teaching were wide and varied, i: e. 
from Barnaparichay to Political Science and Anatomy. 
In this scheme Vidyasagar also pointed out the necessity 
of regular payment of salaries to the teachers. At first 
Vidyasagar suggested to establish *25 ideal schools* on an 
.experimental basis in such places of the Districts of 
Hooghly, Nadia, Burdwan and Midnapore, nearer to which 
jhe English" schools or colleges did not exist. He had 
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an impression that vernacular schools would not be 
welcomed in those places where English schools or 
colleges were situated. He also made some proposals 
for supervising these schools. It may be mentioned 
here that in making these proposals for these selected 
vernacular schools, he did not altogether forget the 
existing Bengali pathshalas.^*^ During this time, in accor> 
dance with the suggestions of the Despatch of 1854, the 
Government of Bengal empowered the Director of Public 
Instruction to conduct the affairs of education. In spite 
of this, being advised by Halliday, the Government of 
Bengal authorised Vidyasagar to look after the affairs 
of Bengali education,’** Thus, keeping intact the English 
schools and colleges, Vidyasagar made an attempt to 
impart education through the vernacular at the primary 
level with the help of a few ‘ideal schools’. Of course, 
this was not mass education as such, though it was 
directed towards that goal. Like Adam's plan we do not 
fiind any wider perspective in this scheme. It was not, 
however, possible to widen the path of mass education 
by keeping intact the educational structure built up 
after the adoption of Government proposals on English 
education on 7 March, 1835. As a result of the Govern¬ 
ment policy, especially of ‘filration theory’, the greater 
section of the masses were deprived of the facilities of 
modern education, This theory was, of course, very 
much useful in consolidating their rules with the assis¬ 
tance of a handful of educated bhadraloks. In the 
circumstance, Vidyasagar's attempts were not successful. 

Besides, several other 19th century stalwarts made some 
efforts to impart education through the medium of Bengali 
by establishing better type of pathshalas. Following the 
pattern of Hindu College Pathshala, Debendra Nath Tagore 
established Tatvabodhini Pathshala on 13 June, 1840. As 
there were many schools and pathshalas in Calcutta, the 
Tatvabodhini Pathshala was shifted to Bansberia village 
on 30 April, 1843. In 1845 the total roll strength of this 
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pathshala was 127. But with the failure of Carr Tagore 
& Co. and the Union Bank the doors of this pathshala 
were closed for want of financial assisfarfce in 1848. 
Debendra Nath Tagore helped another free pathshala 
which was established at Barrackpore in 1846. Moreover, 
there was one pathshala at Sukhsagar, in the District of 
Nadia. Although these laudable efforts were directed 
towards the realization of mass education, ultimately they 
failed to realize this object.^®’ 

Actually Tole—Chatuspathi—Madrassa—Maktab were 
the centres of preserving the religio-cultural life of the 
Hindus and the Muslims. But the pathshalas were the 
centres of imparting education to all. In the beginning of 
the 19th century attempts were made to reform the path¬ 
shalas in accordance with the requirements of the age. 
The Christian Missionaries and indigo planters took the 
initiative to establish new types of pathshalas. The English 
educated Bengalis also took care to spread modern educa¬ 
tion through these pathshalas. With this object in view 
various pathshalas were founded, such as, Malda’s indigo 
planter Ellerton’s Pathshala (1803), Chinsura's Missionary 
Robert May’s Pathshala (1814), the Burdwan Pathshala 
established by Captain James Stuart in 1816 with the 
assistance of Church Missionary Society, Sreerampore 
Missionary Pathshala, Calcutta School Society Pathshala, 
Free Schools of Calcutta, besides various other schools 
established in Mofussils.*** Uday Chandra Adhya, a 
disciple of Derozio, was a supporter of Bengali as the 
mediun of instruction. ‘Gyananneshun*, a paper published' 
and edited since 1831 by Dakshinaranjan Mukherji and‘ 
Rashik Krishna Mallik, spoke of introducing Bengali in 
the educational institutions and law courts. In 1835 
‘Gyananneshun’ wrote thus: '‘Courts of Justice are made 
not for the ease of judges, but for the convenience of the 
people. A court is to be considered as a temple of justice 
and not a college ofleirning ; the masses in Bengal must 
be approached by the gates of their own tongue.'’^’ Im 
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1842, the Young Bengal group observed that it was possible 
to educate the people with the help of Bengali.^*^ Realizing 
the necessity of expanding the vernacular they commented 
that it was not appropriate to depend wholly on the. 
English language. Nevertheless, it was difficult to get any 
proper and detailed discussion from their writings about 
the adverse effect of the English education upon the vast 
masses. In fact they did not feel necessity of correcting 
the mistakes committed in March, 1835. They were not at 
all self-critical. How can we forget that the Young Bengal 
took sides with the Anglicists in the great controversy and 
helped Macaulay in preparing his 'Minute’ 

The craze for English education was so great that it 
was found in a survey conducted in Calcutta in 1860’s that 
ninety per cent of the guardians preferred English educa¬ 
tion to the pathshalas. Since then English education was 
introduced in the pathshalas.^’® Of course, little time was 
allotted for English teaching. Maximum time was given 
for the teaching of Bengali. Hence, there was no necessity 
of admitting students into the lower classes of English 
schools. Having acquired knowledge through the medium 
of Bengali the students of these pathshalas could easily 
improve their deficiencies in English when they took 
admission into the High English Schools. Thus in 
conformity with the new educational policy English was 
introduced in the pathshalas. Consequently, the traditional 
Bengali pathshalas, conforming to the modes of life of the 
people, began to decline and the extension of mass educa¬ 
tion through the medium of Bengali failed.^’^ 

Thus, in spite of these efforts, education could not cross 
the narrow limits of the educated middle class. The object 
of mass education was frustrated. This became explicit 
from 1862. There were several reasons for this : (i) The 
idea of mass education got no support from the Govern¬ 
ment. After Halliday (1862) not a single influential 
government official showed any interest to carry on this 
work. In fact, the officials in charge of education did not 
-5 
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favour its extension. They wanted to organi 2 e edflcation 
in a bureaucratic manner, (ii) As a result of Government 
policy it ‘Was difficult to get employment by receiving 
education through the medium of Bengali. Naturally, 
Bengali Bhadraloks were disinclined towards the Bengali 
Schools. Moreover, they were not willing to accept this 
position that the people of lower orders would become their 
partners in Government services by educating themselves 
through the Bengali. For these reasons, the Bengali 
Bhadraloks were not at all dissatisfied to see the non- 
extension of education through the medium of Bengali as 
well as the mass education. In fact, many of them 
considered the proposal of diffusion of education among 
the masses as an unpractical proposition.^’® Even a great 
man like Vidyasagar, who made the path much easier for 
sprinkling education through the Bengali, was of opinion 
that mass education was not possible in any country, so it 
was not possible in this country too. He also pointed out 
that no attempts should be made to spread mass education 
at the cost of higher education. Thus Vidyasagar, who 
made these observations in 1859, could not overcome the 
class limitations of 19th century Bengali Bhadraloks, 
though nobody could say that there was want of love and 
affection in him for the lower strata and for the ordinary 
Muslim population.”® Similar observations could be made 
on several 19th century stalwarts. 

The net result of the neglect of vernacular educa¬ 
tion was not, however, beneficial to the Bengali nation 
as a whole. So much importance was attached to the 
English that for a long time the English educated Bengalis 
felt pride in delivering speeches in that language. Defying 
the prevailing custom Akshoy Kumar Datta delivered a 
long speech in Bengali at the Third Hare Anniversary 
Meeting organised by the English-educated Bengalis in 
1845. In this way love for the Bengali language developed 
among this class.”® Nevertheless, its cultivatfon did not 
bring any change in the existing pattern of education 
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Drawing the attention of the Bengali elite to this parti¬ 
cular problem, in a speech delivered in 1849 before the 
students of Krishnagar College, Drinkwater Bethune said: 
"It is impossible that the English language can ever 
become familiar to the millions of inhabitants of Bengal; 
but, if you do your duty, the English language will become 
to Bengal what long ago Greek and Latin were to England ; 
and the ideas which you gain through English learn¬ 
ing will, by your help, gradually be diffused by a verna¬ 
cular literature through the masses of your countrymen. 
The language of Bengal is now as rude and uncul¬ 
tivated as that of England was five hundred years 
ago. It is known to all that Bethune advised 
Madhusudan Datta to compose poems in Bengali and 
thereby to enrich Bengali language and literature In 
1852 Vidyasagar also wrote : “The creation of an en¬ 
lightened Bengali Literature should be the first object 
of those who are entrusted with the superintendence of 
education in Bengal.””’ Vidyasagar’s writings during the 
most active period of his life from 1846 to 1885 greatly 
enriched Bengali language and literature. 

In a paper read before the Bengal Social Science 
Association in 1870 Bankim Chandra also expressed his 
opinion on similar lines- He wrote thus; "...And we 
Bengalis are strangely apt to forget that it is only 
through the Bengali that the people can be moved. We 
preach in English and harangue in English and write in 
English, perfectly forgetful that the great masses, whom 
it is absolutely necessary to move in order to carry 
out any great project of social reform, remain stone 
deaf to all our eloquence. To me it seems that a single 
great idea, communicated to the people of Bengal in 
their own language, circulated among them in the 
language that alone touches their hearts, vivifying and 
permeating the conceptions of all ranks, will work out 
grander results than all that our English speeches and 
preachings will ever be able to achieve. And therefore 
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it is that I venture to draw the attention of the A^ocia- 
rion to a subject of such s-ocial importance as a literature 
for the people of Bengal.”^’^ It is clear from this passage 
that Bankim Chandra rightly focussed the issue and 
struck a note of warning, but he did not boldly state 
that to realize this subject it was necessary to spread 
education among the masses through the medium of 
Bengali and to reorganise the existing English-biased 
modern education. Like all other contemporaries of his 
time he did not boldly face the issue : How to move 
the masses without making arrangement for their educa¬ 
tion in Bengali ? The educated Bengalis did not seriously 
take up the issue of mass education and did not discuss 
the adverse effect of education through the medium of 
English upon the Bengali society as a whole. They 
were quite satisfied with their own interests. No doubt 
Bhudev Mukherjee, as Inspector of Schools, thoroughly 
studied the problem and moved in the right direction. 
Realizing it, Rev. J. Long wrote on 30 July, 1868, that 
the course of vernacular owed much to the labours of 
Bhudev Mukherjee.^’^ But his efforts could not bring 
any appreciable change in the policy pursued by the 
Government from 1835. Nor did he succeed in remov¬ 
ing indifference of the educated and upper stratum of 
the Bengali society shown to the education of the 
masses.”® A new class of ‘rural capitalists’, who came 
into existence in the first half of the 19th century, 
remained indifferent to the question of mass education. 
An interesting account on the role of this class was 
written both by William Hunter and Bhudev Mukherjee 
from their own personal experiences. Comparing between 
the Famine of 1770 and the Famine of 1866, Hunter 
pointed out in 1867 that the Famine of 1866 did not 
touch the rural capitalists, viz. the landholders, the 
village bankers, the better sort of shopkeepers and the 
substantial cultivators, and their children prosecuted 
their studies as usual in the schools.”' In November, 
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1866, Bhudev Mukherjee wrote that this famine instead 
of adversely affecting, actually benefited the monied 
class who had arisen in the countryside and even 
during the days of famine they were mainly concerned 
with the education of their children. He was very 
much moved to see the fact that “when the poorer 
classes of the people were suffering from hunger and 
starvation”, then the rich people of the rural areas 
were busy in improving the conditions of the school 
attended by their children as well as increasing “in 
the demand for education”.^**® It was thus clear that like 
the educated bhadraloks of urban sectors, the rural 
monied classes were not eager about mass education.^®^ 

It may be mentioned here that the ‘Grambarta Praka- 
shika’ consistently fought the battles for mass education. 
In May, 1872, this paper emphasised the necessity of impart¬ 
ing education through Bengali in an article under the title 
‘Banga Bhasa O Nimnasrenir Proja' ( Bengali Language 
and Projas of Lower Orders). It was stated in this article 
that if any one wanted to improve the Bengali language, at 
first provisions were to be made for those who had got 
education in that language. Thereafter the question of the 
improvement of higher Sanskrit education in the Normal 
School and of Sanskrit and English in Sanskrit College 
was to be undertaken. Then only the inipiovement of 
Bengali would be automatic. The mere provision of edu¬ 
cating the people of lower classes with a few set Bengali 
words would not improve their lot within one hundred 
years. It was now essential to make such arrangement 
for which they could take admission into the industrial 
school and Normal School after the prosecution of their 
studies in Bengali patbshalas upto class one. The rules 
were to be framed allowing the students of Normal School 
to become teachers or lawyers in accordance with their 
wishes. Those who would prefer to continue studies in the 
higher stages they would enter the Sanskrit College. The 
lot of the starving people of lower orders would never 
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improve if after making them conversant in their vernacu¬ 
lar they were not taught those living subjects which were 
connected with industry and agriculture. Any other course 
would be harmful to them.^®* In this article ‘Grambarta 
Prakashika’ also wrote that prohibition of the use of 
Bengali in the law courts had considerably reduced the 
eagerness among the people to learn this language. More¬ 
over, no good news were received about the students of 
Normal School who were the real devotees of the Bengali 
language. But this proposal failed to attract the atten¬ 
tion of the Government. The Government also did not 
come forward to undertake thi.s responsibility.^**® As the 
minds of the people were not baptized with liberal-demo¬ 
cratic ideas for want of expansion of vernacular education, 
they were deprived of the taste and flavour of Bengali 
literature which highly developed due to the concerted 
efforts of a good number of 19th century stalwarts, Thus 
there was no scope to break the barrier separating the vast 
illiterate masses from the educated few. 

(d) Hindu nationalism and Hindu revivalism—The 
influence of Hindu nationalism and Hindu revivalism 
became quite prominent in the religious and social outlook 
of the Hindus in the third quarter of the 19th century. 
To many people th meaning of the word ‘nationalism’ was 
nothing but Hindu nationalism. Hinduism and Nationa¬ 
lism became synonymous. It is needless to say that this 
attitude generated separatist feelings among the Hindus. 
Rajnarayan Basu was called the main spokesman of Hindu 
nationalism and Hindu revivalism. The Hindu revivalist 
movement actually commenced along with a speech deli¬ 
vered by Rajnarayan Basu on ‘Hindu Dharmer Sreshtata’ 
(Superiority of Hindu Religion) in 1871. When the educated 
Muslim leaders tried to organize the Muslims on a separate 
platform, then it created a reaction in the minds of a 
section of prominent Hindu leaders. In 1881 Rajnarayan 
wrote that as the Muslims were organized in the^ National 
Mahommedan Association, the Hindus must organize the 
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^Maha Hindu Samity’. He stated that the Hindus must 
cooperate as far as possible with the Muslims and other 
Indians on political and other grounds. But the main 
centre of their activities would be Hindu Society. Raj- 
narayan Basu wrote thus: 

c?rt^ 

f5T1, 

'5rl3it(:W3 In 1886 Rajnarayan 

Basu published a tract under the title ‘Briddha Hindur 
Asha' (Yearnings of an old Hindu). Here he pointed out 
the ways of Hindu revivalism. He also wrote that the 
objects of the 'Maha Hindu Samity' would be to protect 
the rights and privileges of the Hindus, to rouse up 
national consciousness among the Hindus and to improve 
the position of the Hindu nation. He called upon the 
people to establish branches of the 'Maha Hindu 
Samity’ in the towns and villages. He had an expectation 
that if the Hindus became conscious of their past glory 
and religion, then, in spite of social inequalities, the feeling 
of oneness would develop among them. This was the 
reason for which he spoke of accepting Hindi as the com¬ 
mon language of the Hindus without ignoring the necces- 
sity of studying Sanskrit.^®’ 

During this time several other Hindu leaders started 
movement in support of Hindu revivalism. They defended 
child marriage and caste system and opposed the idea of 
emancipation of women. Among the foremost defenders 
of child marriage were Rajendra Lai Mitra, Akshoy Kumar 
Sarkar, Chandra Nath Basu, Haraprosad Sastri, Bisnu 
Prosad Chattopadhyay, Jaygovinda Som, Monomohan Basu 
and Gopal Chandra Mukhopadhyay. They also organized 
a public meeting at th“e Sobhabazar Rajbati in support of 
the child marriage.^®® Rajnarayan Basu saw of opinion 
that the removal of caste system would be calamitous to 
the country. The materials of Hindu revivalism were also 
found in the writings of Girish Chandra Ghosh and 
Amrita Lai Basu.^®® The role of Bankim Chandra Chatto- 
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padhyay in strengthening the forces of Hindu revivalism 
was quite well know.“® In this way along with the acqui¬ 
sition of a new out look on life and world, and possession 
of a rational mind, the educated Hindus became conscious 
of their sepapate existence. 


10. A SET-BACK TO HINDU-MUSLIM JOINT EFFORTS 

The above discussion would make it amply clear that 
the Hindu and Muslim leaders followed their own exclu¬ 
sively parallel courses in such matters as education, social 
life, land system and political affairs. These elements of 
separatism necessarily placed obstacles on the way of the 
growth of a healthy Bengali nationality comprising all 
communities of Bengal. Nevertheless, living side by side 
for a long time, in a common geographical boundary and 
climate, under the same political and economic conditions, 
exchanging ideas in the same language, and possessing a 
common psychological make-up, the Hindus and the 
Muslims had developed certain essential traits of the 
modern Bengali nationality. In spite of the wall erected 
by religion separating the two major communities, the 
elements essential for moulding modern nationality 
remained active. A normal and easy relations developed 
between them amidst various obstacles in rural Bengal. 
Numerous instances are available in 16th century Hussain 
Shahi Bengal.^®^ This trend remained uninterrupted. As 
a result, several socio-religious groups appeared in 18th 
century Bengal, such as, Kartabha-ja, Balarami, Khushibi- 
swasi, Sahebdhani, Ramballabhi, Jagamohini, Nyara, 
Sahaji, Aui, Baul, Darbesh, Zikir, Sain, Sonjogi, Jadupatia, 
etc. These religious groups were mainly founded by 
the non-Brahmin reformers belonging to the lower 
orders of Hindu Society or by some Muslim reformers. 
The saints and reformers who appeared during this 
time propagated liberal-humanistic ideas'^ and they 
played an important part in establishing normal relations 
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between the Hindus and the Muslims.*®* A peculiar 
combination of Hindu-Muslim-Buddhist ideas was also 
manifested in various ways.*®® It may be mentioned here 
that in spite of the policy of Islamization, rapidly imple¬ 
mented by the Faraizis-Wahhabis and by the Maulanas- 
Maulavis, these liberal trends and elements, favourable to 
the growth of a Bengali nationality were not completely 
extinguished. So, it was still pronounced in their voices : 
‘My ways are covered by temples and mosques’ ( 

During this time a few thoughtful 
Muslims also voiced the necessity of rising above narrow 
communal interests.*®® Even studying the demographic 
composition of the districts of East Bengal towards the end 
of the 19th century one would find a harmonious relation¬ 
ship between the two communities in the rural set up. In 
an article entitled ‘Dacca O Purbabangala’, published in 
the ‘Bangadarshan’ in 1881, it was stated that the caste 
differences between the Hindus and Muslims were less in 
that district. Many Hindus enjoyed tobacco in the same 
‘hooka’ with the Muslims and sat together with them. 
Besides, it was found that Brahmin, Kayastha, Baidya and 
other castes were enjoying tobacco in the same ‘hooka’. Let 
me quote the original passage : 'fl 

i >11^ 

C*r«f1 I”*®® These 

instances were not few and far between in different parts of 
rural Bengal. 

There were some Hindu-Muslim joint efforts in the 
sphere of education too in the beginning of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. Along with Mri|yunjoy Vidyalankar and Radhakanta 
Dev, Maulavi Karam Hossain, Maulavi Abdul Wahed and 
Maulavi Muhammad Aminullah were associated in the 
Calcutta School Book Society (1817), which was founded 
to supply text books to students in Bengali and in English. 
This Society published books on Bengali Grammar, 
History, Geography and Juvenile Literature. They 
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also translated moral tales from English and >^rabic 
literatures.^®’ 

Besides this society, four Muslims were also included 
in the Managing Committee of Calcutta School Society 
(1818). They were, of course, ignorant of English.”® In the 
Pathshalas established under the initiative of the Society 
both Hindu-Muslim students took their lessons, though the 
Hindus were numerically superior to the Muslims.”® The 
contributions of these societies in the extension of educa¬ 
tion were undeniable. 

Similarly, Hindu-Muslim joint efforts were to be found 
in defending constitutional rights or on other specific 
matters. Addressing an application to the India Board in 
1857, Radhakanta Dev, on behalf of the British India 
Association, “suggested certain alterations in the rules 
under which the competitive examination of the civil 
service of the East India Company is at present conducted”. 
Radhakanta Dev also proposed that “every year, at the 
Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, certain 
number of Hindoo and Mahomedan subjects of her Majesty 
shall be admitted into the civil service without competition 
with other classes of the Queen’s subjects and under a 
lower standard of qualification than that required from 
others”.®®® Sir George Clerke, Secretary to India Board 
replied s “The Board do not see any evidence that such 
an arrangement was within the view of the Legislature, or 
of the gentlemen who framed rules for the examination ; 
and the list of candidates for the medical service of the 
Company, shews that the competition for the branch is not 
limited to persons of European descent, although in that 
ease also the examination is confined to the capital of the 
British Empire”.®®^ Thus, Radhakanta Dev’s proposals 
were not accepted. 

At the end of the 18th century and throughout the 19th 
century peasants and tribal uprisings flooded various parts 
of rural Bengal.*®* There was no doubt that as these move¬ 
ments broke out in a backward social condition, many 
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defects or limitations of them were exposed. The level 
of consciousness and the organizing capabilities of the 
leaders of these movements were at a low ebb. Neverthe¬ 
less, these movements were mainly directed against the 
feudal system which was tied up with colonialism. So, all 
these contained anti-feudal and anti-colonial character.*®* 
We have already discussed that in the religious sphere the 
Faraizi-Wahhabi movements strengthened the elements of 
Islamization, whereas their political and economic pro¬ 
gramme contained anti-feudual and anti-colonial character. 
Naturally, these uprisings also played an important part in 
rousing up consciousness among the rural population. If 
we keep before our eyes the total picture of backward India 
we would find that the consciousness of the educated and 
vast rural masses of 19th century Bengal developed through 
the following stages : (a) Socio-religious reform movements 
and the liberal-nationalist movements started and led by 
Rammohun Roy and other educated Hindus , (b) Socio¬ 
religious reform movements led by the Faraizis and the 
Wahhabis, and the movements led by Abdool Luteef 
and other educated Muslims for the upliftment of the 
Muslim Society; (c) Series of peasants and tribal 
uprisings. Though in some of the trends the impact 
of western thought or Arabic-Iranian-Turkisli culture 
was quite prominent, yet the infiuence of the cur¬ 
rents of India's own life was also marked. Under the 
feudal-colonial system the movements originated out of 
these three trends often got a complex character due to 
the admixture of religious, social, economic and political 
materials which produced various impediments in the way 
of a combined flow of these trends. A powerful leadership 
capable of removing these obstacles did not emerge. How¬ 
ever, if these three trends could flow together or create 
fraternal spirit among each other, then they could have 
generated such a spirit which might have resulted in the 
manifestation of the 19th century Bengali mind with its 
msual strength and vigour. And then only we could have 
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witnessed a real Bengali Renaissance. But that was not 
possible for historical reasons. It was not possible for the 
educated middle class, created by and depended on alien 
rule, to lead the peasant uprisings or to show any sympathy 
towards them. Nor was it possible for the zamindars and 
the middle class to demand radical changes in the existing 
land systems with which their interests were closely tied 
up.^°^ So the interests of the upper and middle classes 
“were hardly ever identified with these rebellions”. They 
not only remained aloof, they were in fact disturbed by 
these rebellions. They apprehended that these uprisings 
might interfere with 'peace and progress’ of the country 
and thereby jeopardise their own interests. They were more 
concerned with the preservation of‘peace and progress’ of 
the country under the fostering care of the British than to 
deal with the question who would control the “political 
destiny of the land.”*®® They wanted to promote bourgeois- 
democratic ideas with the assistance of the British. As^ 
throughout the 19th century the distance between the town 
and the village gradually increased and the interests of the 
upper and middle classes were indentiiied with the- British 
rule due to the social, economic and administrative reasons, 
these sporadic uprisings of the rural people could not 
destory the new administrative structure. Among the 
upper and middle class those “who had a wider vision, or 
a deeper sympathy”, they “took up the cause of the pro¬ 
gressively impoverished farmers and labourers, and tried' 
to rouse public opinion in their favour”. No doubt they 
took a great personal risk for that.*®® Nevertheless, on 
account of the nature of the land system and the problems 
arising from the new administrative system, oneness of 
spirit did not develop between the upper and middle classes 
on the one hand and the peasants and working people 
on the other.*®’ Only during the Indigo Rebellion of 1859- 
1860 these three trends were mingled at a common point.. 
For this reason, this revolt raised the national <^conscious- 
ness of the Bengalis to a much higher level than before.. 
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/As there was no possibility on the part of the upper and 
'middle classes to be involved in direct clashes with the 
existing British rule and as the interests of these classes 
were also jeopardised along with the indigo ryots by the 
European planters, there was no difficulty for them to 
uphold the cause of the indigo ryots. It may be mentioned 
■here that if the Faraizi-Wahhabi movements had been 
wholly anti-Hindu or communal movements, then we 
would not have witnessed an unprecedented unity among 
the Hindu, Muslim and Christian peasants at the time of 
Indigo Revolt.*®® 

Unfortunately with the pacification of the excitement 
of the Indigo Revolt these three trends were gradually 
separated from each other. No doubt the revolt of the 
peasants of Pabna in 1873 created a great stir in the 
public life as well as in the government circles. 
Analysing the causes of this revolt several journals 
correctly exposed the defects of the laws and of the 
administration. But these journals did not realize the 
necessity of eradicating these ills by replacing the zamin- 
dary system.*®® In fact, it must be admitted that at the 
end of the 19th century the upper and middle classes 
were not at all disturbed by the sad plight of the ryots. 
It is also known from the Proceedings of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council that the members were not very much 
concerned with the sufferings of the ryots.*^® Another 
factor which throws light on the feelings of communal 
tension is illustrated in the composition of the muni¬ 
cipal bodies in Bengal in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. With the establishment of Muni¬ 
cipalities between 1850 and 1885 in various mofussil towns 
of Bengal a new urbaiv elite took interest in these public 
bodies. It was reported that **the Bengal Municipal Act III 
<B.C.) of 1884, was in force in 138 municipalities in the 
Province during the year 1886-87, against 134 in the year 
preceding’** If we study the actual number of inhabi* 
cants and the rate-payers of these municipal areas we can 
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form an idea about the pattern of urbanisation of 19tb 
century Bengal as well as the role of Hindu-Muslim 
elite of the Bengali society as a whole. Besides Calcutta, 
these municipal towns also played an important part in 
the political and social life of Bengal. As a result of the 
introduction of the elective system into the muni¬ 
cipalities under the provisions of Act Ill (B.C.) of 1884 
and the growing influence of the upper and middle 
class Muslims these public bodies became one of the 
main centres of the activities of Hindu-Muslim elite. 
As the percentage of Muslim elite was less in comparison 
with the Hindu elite of mofussil towns, the Muslims 
developed an inferiority complex which resulted in gene¬ 
rating a feeling of tension.®^ The operation of the 
Local Self-Government Acts (1885-1887) gradually changed 
the rural scence. The zamindars became the most power¬ 
ful group. The Local Boards were almost controlled by 
them and in the District Boards they shared seats with the 
pleaders. As these Boards were the focal points of showing 
prestige and position of the members, in course of time 
they became the seals of communal tension in rural 
areas.*’^* 

The prejudice against the Muslims was so great that everr 
in matters concerning health the Hindus declined to take 
medical aid from the Muhammadan hospital assistants in 
some places. Discussing the condition of Dispensary admi¬ 
nistration in 1870, Presidency Circle, G. Saunders, Deputy 
Inspector General of Hospitals, observed : “Many of the 
communities in Bengal will not receive medical aid from 
a Mahomedan hospital assistant, and come up to my 
office with petitions to have them removed and Hindus 
appointed.”®^® 

Before the end of the 19th century the educated Muslims 
emerged as a distinct socio-political force.*^* They-were 
provided with more jobs in government offices. In 1894 a 
-Circular was issued "for the appointment of^Musalman 
Sub-Inspector'of Schools in proportion-to the Musalmaa 
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population in different districts."*^® Besides, it was indi¬ 
cated in a voluminous official report of 1888 that in some 
parts of East Bengal a section of peasants became rich “by 
the extension of cultivation of jute”,which brought a 
change in the grouping of the various class interests in the 
rural areas of Bengal. It may be mentioned here that 
since the middle of 19th century jute became the principal' 
cash-crop and an important item of foreign exchange. In 
fact, Bengal's economy became largely depended on the 
prosperity of jute industry. Jute was mainly produced in 
the Muslim-majority districts. The majority of jute culti¬ 
vators was Muslim. The workers of jute industry were 
also “drawn mainly from the Muslim peasantry.” But 
most of the profit derived from it went into the pockets 
of the non-Muslims.®” This became a source of great 
dissatisfaction among the rich Muslim peasants and mer¬ 
chants connected with jute cultivation and trade. Soon 
they joined the educated Muslims to assert their rights in 
economic and political sectors against their powerful com¬ 
petitors, the Hindus. The ranks of the educated Muslims 
were gradually swelled by the children of the rich Muslim 
peasants and merchants, who were in a position to avail 
of the benefit of English education. Thus a new educated 
and rich Muslim community with pro-English and anti- 
Hindu leanings emerged towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. In the name of Islam and raising other hopes 
they tried to keep their hold on the Muslim masses. Since 
then the separation between the peasants and educated 
Hindus was gradually widened. As the educated Hindus 
and Muslims were powerful in social, economic and politi¬ 
cal life, and as they were very much conscious of their 
separate identities, the trend of their joint efforts in various 
spheres of life flowed in our life like a lean river. It could 
not speedily move ahead and overflow both sides of her 
banks with alluvium. So this trend could not canalise the 
history of the Bengali nation in a different course by dimK 
nishing the forces of separatism. 
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Tabular Statement of the number of Hindoos, Mahomnie- 
dans and Christians who have been in the Medical College 

since its foundation : 


Year 

Hindoos 

Mahommedans 

Christi 

1835 

56 

0 

11 

1836 

44 

0 

22 

1837 

60 

0 

17 

1838 

59 

0 

16 

1839 

51 

2 

23 

1840 

51 


26 

1841 

60 

2 

25 

1842 

57 

3 

28 

1843 

42 

3 

21 

1844 

1845 

50 

3 

23 

1846 

1847 

1848 

32 



1849 

59 

5 

— 

1850 

80 

9 

— 

1851 

78 

6 

— 

1852 

-f- (1) 66 

4 

— 

1853 

(2) 39 


1 

1854 

-1- (1) 52 

4 

— 


(2) 62 

— 

1 

1855 

4- (1) 64 

1 

— 


(2) 63 

1 

— 


4- (1) English Class 

(2) Bengali Class 

* [ Vide General Report on Public Instruction in the 
Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency and 
Bengal Public Instruction Reports : 1844-45 
to 1855-56 ]. 
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Sylhet School 76 26 5 107 51 — 1 52 80 11 1 92 110 19 3 132 
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Appendix—D 

Statements of the Religions of the fathers and Guardians 

of the Students: 


District 

Hindus 

Mahomedans 

Christians 

Rajshahye 

507 

7 

7 

Dacca 

362 

29 

28 

Tipperah 

66 

6 

2 

Midnapore 

131 

8 

0 

Bancoorah 

109 

3 

0 


[ Vide Bengal Public Instruction Reports 
1853-54, p. xxxv-xxxvii ; & 51. j 


Appendix—£ 

A table of the gazetted appointments for which English¬ 
men, Muhammadans and Hindus are alike eligible :— 
Distribution of State Patronage In Bengal, April 1871 

Europe- Hindus Musal- Total 


Covenanted Civil Service 
(appointed in England by 
the Crown)... 

Judicial officers in the Non- 
Regulation Districts^.. 

Extra Assistant Commissio¬ 
ners... 

Deputy-Magistrates & 
Deputy Collectors... 

Income Tax Assessor^... 
Registration Department... 
Judges of Small Cause Court 
and Subordinate Judges... 
Munsifs... 

Police Department, Gazetted 
Officers of all grades... 


ans mans 


260 

0 

0 

260 

47 

0 

0 

47 

26 

7 

0 

33 

53 

113 

30 

196 

11 

43 

6 

60 

33 

25 

2 

60 

14 

25 

8 

47 

1 

178 

37 

216 

106 

3 

0 

109 
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Public Works Department. 



# 


Engineer Establishment... 
Public Works Department. 

154 

19 

0 

173 

Subordinate Establishment 
Public Works Department. 

72 

125 

4 

201 

Account Establishment .. 
Medical Department. Officers 
attached to Medical College, 
Jails, Charitable Dispensaries 
Sanitation and Vaccination 
Establishments and Medical 
Officers in charge of Distri¬ 

22 

} 

54 

0 

76 

cts, etc , etc. 

Department of Public 

89 

65 

4 

158 

Instruction .. 

Other Departments, such as 
Customs, Marine, Survey, 

38 

14 

1 

53 

Opium®, etc. 

412 

10 

0 

422 

Total : 

1,338 

681 

92 

2,141 

This and the following grades 
the Local Government 

, receive their appointments 

from 


But exclusive of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. Some of the 


opium Officers are not gazetted. 

[ Vide W. W. Hunter, The Indian Musalraans, P. 161. ] 


Appendix—F 
MUSALMAN-BENGALI 

To the Editors of ihe Calcutta Christian Observer, 

My Dear Sirs,—I should be much obliged if any of your 
mufassal readers would inform me through the medium of 
your columns, whether there are any considerable bodies of 
persons in their neighbourhoods, who read Hindustani in 
the Bengali character, and whether the lower classes of 
Musalmans in Bengali generally, use any peculiar kind of 
dialect in their books. I have reason to believe that the 
Bengali scriptures are ordinarily unadapted to fhie Bengali 
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Musalmans, because they use a corrupt and mixed dialect 
which has a large proportion of Hindustani words, and that 
the Hindustani scriptures are unadapted to them, because 
they read no character besides the Bengali. The subject 
has engaged the attention of the Bible and Tract Societies 
in Calcutta, and the latter has a tract entitled “Reasons for 
not being a Musalman" which though printed in Bengali 
is composed in this dialect, and is understood to be well 
suited to Musalman readers of the lower orders in Bengal. 
A friend of mine has, I believe, addressed the Editors of 
the Intelligencer on this subject, and 1 have undertaken, 
through the Observer, to obtain information about it. 

Perhaps our brethren in Chittagong, Dacca, Backergu- 
nge, and Jessore, might be able to state the exact nature O'f 
this dialect, the extent to which it is used, and the expe¬ 
diency of publishing single CJospels orTiacts in it. The 
Musalmans in Hugly, too, are very numerous, and some 
friends there probably might write to you about it. 

Several works in this dialect appear to have been publi¬ 
shed at native presses, and the demand for them is not 
limited to Calcutta. They are printed from right to left, 
as Hindustani is, though in the Bengali character. 

The great desirableness of attempting something more 
than heretofore for the Musalman population, has led to 
the consideration of this matter, and 1 hope that the bre¬ 
thren who can afford information about it, will do so. It 
might be well to state what kind of tracts would be most 
acceptable, and likely to be most useful. There is good 
reason to believe that the Musalman population of India is 
laiger than the ordinary estimate, (which isfifteenmillions,) 
and that the proportion of Musalmans in Eastern Bengal is 
very large. On the other hand there is reason to hope that 
they are less bigoted in some parts of the mufassal than in 
others, and that in some districts their Muhammadanism is 
little more than nominal. 

Yours sincerely. 

May 18, 1852 M. W. 

—8 
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Musalman-Bengali is Bengali interlarded with a number 
of Hindustani terms for religious ideas. The literature 
of that language is all, (or nearly so) poetical, the 
common Bengali metres being used. In their books each 
separate page is printed just as in ordinary Bengali ; but the 
pages are arranged from right to left.—EDS, C. C. O. 

MUSALMAN-BENGALI LITERATURE 

To the Editors of the C’alcutta Christian Obseiver, 

Dear Sirs, I have collected the following statistical items 
with some difficulty, a.id shall feel much obliged to you or 
any of your correspondents, for any additional information 
or remarks on those points which you may make in your 
columns. 

The Musalmans have always been noted for the tenacity 
with which they have clung to their own ideas and langu¬ 
age, and for the obstinacy with which they have resisted 
foreign influence. The Persian, their great prop, has been 
shorn of its honours in India, and the Musalmans are 
averse to learn the Vernaculars, hence, us the Urdu has 
been formed by a mixture of Persian and Sanskrit, so the 
Musalmans have formed in Bengal, a kind of lingua franca, 
a mixture of Bengali and Persian. This must eventually 
give way to the overwhelming influence of the Bengali, but 
in the meantime as illustrative of the phases of mind of the 
people, I append a list of the principal books in this dialect, 
printed at Musalman presses in Calcutta, which have a 
wide circulation, and particularly among boatmen. They 
are chiefly translations from the Persian or Urdu. 

Names Size Pages Descriptions 

1. Tota Uihas 8 vo 130 Tales 

2. Golabokah 8 vo 218 A Love tale 

3. Maulad Adam 8 vo 86 The life of Adam 

4. Meyaraj Naraa 8 vo 64 Muhammad's Ascent to 

Heaven-V. 

5. Haiarater Toallad 8 vo 25 Muhammad’s Death 
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Namas 

Sise 

Pages Descriptions 

6. Ophat Nama 

12 mo 

24 

Ditto ditto 

7. Sophaetol Momenim 8 vo 

144 

On the Salvation of 
Believers 

8. Ichhlam Gati 

8 VO 

ICO 

On the behaviour of 
Musalmans 

9. Nijamal Ichhlam 

8 VO 

52 

Rules of Islamism 

10. Shah Nama 

4 to 

340 

A History of the 

Persian kings 

11. Amir llamja 

4 to 

444 

On the Murder of 
Muhammad's Uncle 

12. Hatim Tae 

4 to 

299 

Life of a noted Arab 

Chief 

13. Iblichh Nama 

8 VO 

72 

On Satan’s Temptations 

14. Abii Sama 

8 VO 

27 

The life of the Kaliph 
Omar's Son 

15. K.aji Hay I dll 

8 VO 

92 

The judge confounded 

16. Jay gun 

(S VO 

262 

The life of a female 

Wariior 

17. N 111 el I man 

8 VO 

99 

On Devotion 

18 Haiar Machhla 

8 VO 

124 

On thousand Problems 
on Religion 

19. Yujulf Zulcika 

8 VO 

126 

The Love of Joseph 
and his wife 

20. Bedarer Gaphalni 

8 VO 

167 

On the Awakening of 
the Careless 

21. Maktal Hachhen 

8 VO 

276 

The Death of Hasej n 

22. ShurjuUjal 

12 mo 

40 

Account of a Female 
Warrior 

23. Sona Bhan 

12 mo 

39 

Ditto ditto 

24. Iman Churl 

12 mo 

31 

On Infidels 

25. Kyamat Nama 

8 vo 

188 

On the Judgement Day 

26. Siphala Selat 

8 vo 

47 

On Prayer 

27. Rada Monkera 

8 vo 

104 

Refutation of Unbelievers 

28. Mephtahul Jenat 

. ■ • 

• 

The Key of Paradise 

29. Tumbihul Gaphelin ... 

• • • 

The Punishment of the 
Wicked 
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Names 

Size 

Pages 

Descriptions 

30. Tambil Jahelin 

8 VO 

102 

God's Attributes 

31. Bahar Danes 

8 vb 

206 

Amusing Tales ridicu¬ 

32. Chhar Darvis 

8 VO 

288 

ling Women 

Tale of the four 

33. Maulad Sherif 

8 VO 

186 

Dervishes 

Birth of Muhammad 

34. Ajabol Kabar 

8 VO 

64 

Punishment in the 

35. Tajhiz Takphin 

8 VO 

112 

Grave 

On Burial 

36. Machha Raybar 

12 mo 

15 

J. L. 


(Vide the Calcutta Christian Observer, Vol. XXISeries— 
Vol. Xni New Series. January to December, 1852, pp. 279- 
280, 335-336 ) 
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Appendix—G 

Bengalis compared with other populations in India : 

Before we compare Bengalis with other populations in 
in India, we must investigate the relationship between the 
Bengalis of West Bengal ( India ) and those residing in the 
eastern part of Bengal, now called East Pakistan. Although 
politically, East Pakistan is a foreign country, still from 
the point of view of linguistic and other cultural matters 
the Bengalis of that area are closely related to the Bengalis 
of India. There is, however, a marked difference in the 
professed leligion of the people in the two areas. The East 
Pakistanis are predominantly Muslims while the Bengalis 
of India are predominantly Hindus. It is the consensus of 
opinion of most historians that almost all Pakistani Mus¬ 
lims aie the descendants of Hindus in Bengal, converted to 
Islam during the period of Muslim rule in India, Thus for 
our present purpose we may consider the East Pakistanis as 
one with the Bengalis of India. 

We have at our disposal the excellent samples colle¬ 
cted by Boyd and Boyd ( 1954 ) from the Pakistani Bengalis 
and tested for A1 A2 Bo, MNS and Rh groups for compari¬ 
son with the present sample. Two hundred and thirty six 
persons were tested for the A1 A2 B. O blood groups. The 
gene frequencies are as follows; Al--= 14.03, A2'"3.31, 
B=23.09, 0«59.57. 

These values closely confirm to those obtained in the 
pooled upper caste samples of Sen's ( 1960 ) study : A1 = 15* 
66, A2-2.75, B=20.70, 0-60.89. 

The authors tested 230 Pakistanis for the MNS system. 
Since no samples from Bengal have been tested for Ss groups, 
we have for purposes of comparison combined the MS and 
Ms on the one hand and NS and Ns on the other into M 
and N respectively. We get the following gene frequencies: 
M"'58.04, N=’41.96. When we compare these frequencies 
with the total Bengali values : M*»'64.51, N=*35.49. We see 
that there is no very great differences between them. 
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Two hundred and thirty-six persons were tested for the 
various Rh subgroups and the authors calculated the follo¬ 
wing chromosome frequencies from the phenotypes: 



East Pakistanis 

Indian Bengalis 


(Boyd & Boyd, 1954) 

(Sen, 1960) 

CDe 

63.30 

67.07 

cDE 

7.64 

7.92 

cde 

17.07 

16.11 

Cde 

6.49 

3.41 

cDe 

3.87 

5.50 


We can see very clearly that the chromosome frequen¬ 
cies in these two samples are very much alike, especially 
in the incidence of the more frequent chromosomes. 

From all these comparisons we conclude that from the 
point of view of blood groups, the Cast Pakistani Bengalis 
are genetically similar to their linguistic counterparts from 
India. 

[ Quoted from D. K. Sen, The Racial Composition of 
Bengalis, published in Indian Anthropology Essays in Me¬ 
mory of D. N. Majumdar, Edited by T. N. Madan and 
Gopala Sarana, Bombay, 1962, PP.205-206 ]. 
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Appendix—K 

Recommendations of the Education Commission (1882) 
in respect of Muhammadan Education 

1. That the special encouragement of Muhammadan 
education be regarded as a legitimate charge on Local, on 
Municipal and on Provincial Funds. 2. That indigenous 
Muhammadan Schools be literally encouraged to add pur¬ 
ely secular subjects to their curriculum of instruction. 
3. That special standards for Muhdmmadan Primary 
Schools be prescribed. 4. That Hindustani be the princi¬ 
pal medium for imparting instruction to Muhammadans 
in Primary and Middle Schools, except in localities where 
the Muhammadan Community desire that some other lan¬ 
guage be adopted. 5. That the olliicial vernacular, in 
places where it is not Hindustani, be added, as a volun¬ 
tary subject, to the curriculum of Primary and Middle 
Schools for Muhammadans maintained from public funds; 
and that arithmetic and accounts be taught through the 
medium of that vernacular. 6. Vhat, in localities where 
Muhammadans form a fair proportion of the population, 
provision be made in Middle and High Schools maintai¬ 
ned from public funds for imparting instruction in 
the Hindustani and Persian languages. 7. That higher 
English education for Mtisalmans, being the kind of edu¬ 
cation in which that Community needs special help, be 
liberally encouraged. 8- That where necessary a gradu¬ 
ated system of special scholarships for Muhammadans be 
established,—to be awaided,—a. —In prim.'iry schools, and 
tenable in middle schools, b. —In middle schools, and 
tenable in high schools, c.—On the results of the matri¬ 
culation and F’irst" Arts examinations, and tenable in 
Colleges. 9. That in all classes of Schools maintained 
from public funds, a certain proportion of free student¬ 
ships be expressly reserved for Muhammadan students, 
10. That, in places where educational endowments for 
the benefit of Muhammadans exist, and are under the 
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management of Government, the funds arising from such 
endowments be devoted to the advancement of education 
among Muhammadans exclusively. 11, That, where 
Muhammadan endowments exist, and are under the manage 
ment of private individuals or bodies, inducements by libe¬ 
ral grants-in-aid be offered to them, to establish English 
teaching Schools or Colleges on the grant-in-aid system. 
12. That, where necessary. Normal school or classes for 
the training of Muhammadan teachers be established. 13. 
That, wherever instruction is given in Muhammadan 
Schools through the medium of Hiudustani, endeavours 
be made to secure, as far as possible, Musalman teachers 
to give such instruction. 14, That Musalman Inspecting 
Officers be employed more largely than hitherto for the 
inspection of Primary Schools for Muhammadans. 15. 
That associations for the promotion of Musalman edu¬ 
cation be recognised and encouraged. 16, That in the 
annual reports on public instruction a special section be 
devoted to Muhammadan education. 17. That the att¬ 
ention of Local Governments be invited to the question 
of the proportion in which patronage is distributed among 
educated Musalmans and others. 18. That the piinciples 
embodied in the adove recommendations be equally 
applicable to any other races with similar antecedents 
whose education is at the same level as that of the 
Musalmans. 

( Vide Education Commision, 1882. Report of Sectio¬ 
nal Committees on the Recommendations Adopted by 
the Commission, Together with the Introductory state¬ 
ments, Calcutta; Printed by the Superintendent of 
Government Printing, India, 1883, 34-35 ). 
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Appendix—L 


Percentage of Muhammadans 


Division 

1874- 

-75 

1875-76 



In population At School 

In population At School 

Burdwan 

12.8 

6. 

12.8 

6* 

Presidency 

48.2 

24- 

48.2 

24* 

Rajshahi 

61- 

45- 

61- 

50- 

Dacca 

62‘ 

27 

62. 

28.9 

Chittagong 

67.4 

43- 

67.4 

30.9 

Total— 48.8 

24- 

48.8 

30.6 

L Ref: 

—Bengal Public Instruction Reports, 

1874-75 

and 1875-76 ; p. 

100 & 90 

respectively ]. 



Appendix—M 

Ollicial Report F'Or Bengal, 1S78. 

Statement of Number of students attending Government 
and Aided Colleges in Bengal, the Number of candidates 
for First Arts Examination, and the Number passed, with 
the cost of each College and each student to the state. 



Number 

Received 

Each 

Number 

No. 


of stu¬ 

fiom state student 

of stu¬ 

who 

General Colleges 

Government— 

dents on 
Roll. 

Funds. 

Rupees. 

cost 

state. 

Rupees, 

dents 
for Exam, 
in Arts. 

pass¬ 

ed. 

Presidency College, 

•• 329 

59,499 

212* 

73 

31 

Sanscrit, 

■■■ 36 

14,356 

495 

6 

2 

Hooghly, 

208 

32,543 

230 

49 

19 

Dacca, 

-... 129 

22,622 

226i 

69 

14 

Krishnagur, 

105 

18,380 

235J 

16 

3 

Berhampore, 

... .39 

14,840 

479 

13 

6 

Patna, 

... 108 

32,381 

450 

51 

2 

Cuttack, 

... 39 

15,367 

834 

9 

5 

Raj^hahye, 

... 41 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Midnapore, ••• 17 

Chittagong, 15 

Rungpore, ... 16 

Total,- 1082 

Aided— 

St. Xavier's, 105 

Free Church, 99 

Established Church, ••• 333 
Cathedral Mission, ■ 86 
Doveton, 18 

London Mission, • 60 


Total,- 701 


544 

54 

5. 

1 

1888 

236 

— 

— 

2073 

172 

— 

— 

214,533 

270i 

301 

94 


3600 

53 

12 

8. 

5520 

75i 

33 

13 

4200 

24 

54 

15 

552 ) 

76 

30 

9 

3000 

273 

3 

1 

2296 

56 

20 

lOi 

24,136 

55 

152 

56 


[Vide Rev. James Johnston, Our Educational Policy 
In India, Second Edition, Edinburgh, 1880, p. 33 ]. 


Appendix— N 


The following table will show the number and relative- 
proportion of Muhammadans receiving education of diffe¬ 
rent grades in 1880-81 :— 



Pupils. 

Percentage. 

University education in general 



and professional Colleges 

115 

4.1 

High Schools 

3,603 

8.3 

Middle Schools 

11,861 

12.6 

Primary Schools ■ ■ 

166,810 

21.7 

Madrassas 

1,558 

100.0 

Other Schools for special 



education 

603 

13.3 

Total- 

184,550 


The point to be noticed is th 

e rapid rate at which the- 

proportion of Muhammadan to 

other pupils 

decreases as 

the standard of instruction rises. [jVide 

Education 

Commission (1882). Report By 

the Bengal 

Provincial) 


Committee, Part II, pp. 52-53 ]► 
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Appendix—O 

Statistics of Muhammadan Vernacular Education (Boys) 
Percentage of Muhammadans 

Institutions 1886 1892 1897 1902 1907 1912 

Public Institutions— * 

Middle Vernacular ... 13.7 15.9 77.7 ? 14.5 32.2 

Upper Primary ... 17.5 19.5 22.4 

Lower Primary ... 29.2 28.6 29.8 

Private Institutions— 

Advanced ? 39.7 38.5 ? 49.8 99.1 

Elementary ? 26.3 20.9 ? 9.4 66.5 

Koran only ? 99.9 99.9 ? 100 100 

Unrecognised Schools ... ? 39.2 27.4 ? 13.4 33.1 

The sudden rise of the figures in 1912 was “due to the 
special measures employed between 1905 to 1911 in West¬ 
ern Bengal, and more particularly in Eastern Bengal to 
foster Muhammadan Education, and to the official recog¬ 
nition of maktabs on the same footing as primary schools, 
provided that they adopted Departmental standards*’. 

-This is probably 4 misprint for 17.7 

(Vide H. A. Stark, Vernacular Education in Bengal 
From 1813 to 1912, p. 183). ■ 

Appendix— P 

According to the Bengal Civil Service List corrected 
upto 1st April, 1880, the number of Hindoo and Mahome- 
dan employees in the upper ranks of the uncovenanted 
service is as follows :— 

Designation of office Number of Number of 

with pay. Hindoo Mahcmedan 

incumbents, incumbents. 

Additional Judgship and 
Civil Service under the 

Law of Parliament of 1870 ... 4 — 



—9 
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Sub-Judges of 1st Grade 
at Rs. 1,000 per mensem 


4 

9 

1 

Sub-judges of 2nd Grade 
at Rs. 800 


10 


Sub-judges of 3rd Grade 
at Rs. 700 


8 

I 

Sub-judges of 4th Grade 
at Rs. 600 


14 

t 

Munsiffs of 1st Grade 
at Rs. 400 


26 

4 

Munsiffs of 2nd Grade 
at Rs. 300 


68 

8 

Munsiffs of 3rd Grade 
at Rs. 250 

•»* 

74 

3 

Munsiffs of 4th Grade 
at Rs. 200 


38 


Deputy Magistrate and 
Collector of 1st Grade 
at Rs. 800 

• •• 


1 

Do. Do. of 2nd Grade 
at Rs. 700 


4 


Do. Do. of 3rd Grade 
at Rs. 600 


9 

2 

Do. Do. of 4lh Grade 
at Rs. 500 



6 

Do. Do. of 5th Grade 
at Rs. 400 


30 

3 

Deputy Magistrate and 
Collector of 6th Grade 
at Rs. 300 

• ■ 

41 

3 

Do. Do. of 7th Grade 
at Rs. 200 

■ • • 

60 

11 

Do. Do. of 8th Giade 
at Rs. 150 


24 

6 

Special Sub-Registrars 

• • • 

15 

3 


«r‘ 


Total— 451 


53 
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Thus the proportion of the Mahomedan employees is 
just one tenth to that of their Hindoo brethren in the 
service, while according to the last Census of 1872 the 
proportion of Mahomedans to the total population of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa is 31i per cent. The present 
proportion of the Mahomedan employees is indeed worse 
than what it was in 1871 as given in Dr. Huntei’s ‘ Indian 
Mussulman”. 

(Vide \ Pamphlet on Mahomedan Education in Bengal, By Syud 
Ammer Hossein, Deputy Magistrate and Collector, and Secretary to 
the National Mahomedan Association in Calcutta, pp. 26-27). 


Appendix—Q 

Brahmo Samajes in Bengal - Role of Keshab Chandra Sen— 
Islam Vs Brahmoism : 

The following facts would help u.s to .ludy the nature 
of conflict between Islam and Brahmoism. On 20 August, 
i828, Rammohum Roy founded the Brahmo Samaj in 
Calcutta. Gradually, the Brahmo Samaj was organized in 
the Mofussil towns of Bengal and some other places outside 
Bengal. On 1 January, 1866, it was stated in an article pub¬ 
lished in the Indian Mirror, edited by Keshab Chandra Sen, 
that the Brahmo Samaj was established in fifty-four places, 
such as—(1) Calcutta, (2) Bowbazar, (3) Jorasanko (Dainik 
Samaj), (4) Sinduriapati, (5) Pataldanga, (6) Sbyambazar. 
(7) Bhowanipur, (8) Behala, (9) Mudiali, (10) Habra, 
(11) Santragachi, (12) Boluhati, (13) Konnagar, (14) Baid- 
yabati, (15) Sreerampore, (16) Chandannagar, (17) Chin- 
sura, (18) Bhastara, (19) Burdwan, (20) Berhampore, 
(21) Bhagalpur, (22) Nibadhai, (23) Dattapukur, (24) Taki, 
(25) Bag Anchra, (26) Kiishnanagar, (27) Santipur, (28) 
Narail* (29) Gaurnagar, (30) Gobindapur, (31) Anirita 
Bazar, (32) Kushtia, (33) Kumarkhali, (34) Boalia, (35) 
Bagura, (36) Faridpiir, (37) Gobindpur, (38) Dacca, (39) 
Banglabazar, ('40) Lalbag, (41) Tripura, (42) Tripura Sakha 
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Samaj, (43) Brahraanbcria, (44) Mymensingh, (45) Sherpur, 
(46) Barisal, (47) Chittagong, (48) Midnapore, (49) Balas- 
sore, (50) Cuttuck. (51) Allahabad (52) Bereilly, (53) Lahore, 
(54) Madras. 

Among them Krishnanagar, Dacca and Midnapore 
Samaj were the oldest. The Brahmo Samaj was established 
in Krishnanagar in 1846, and in Dacca and Midnapore in 
1847. A separate hall was constructed for the Brahmo Samaj 
of Calcutta, Bhowaniporc, Bchala, Chandannagar.Chinsura, 
Burdwan, Midnapore, Faridpur, Bagura, Mymensingh and 
Barisal. The Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta, Bowbazar, Krish¬ 
nanagar, Nibadhai, Bagura, Dacca, Tripura and Midna¬ 
pore had their respective Brahmo Vidyalayas. One College 
in Calcutta; Boys and Girls' Schools in Chandannagar, 
Bhastara, Qaurnagar and Konnagar; Boys Schoolsin Lahore 
Burdwan, Behala, Bereilly and Nibadhai; and Girls’ School 
in Barisal were founded and administered br the Brahmo 
Samaj. Many of these educational institutions leceived 
financial assistance from the government. 

During this time the Brahmo Samaj published the follo¬ 
wing papers: (a) Tatvabodhini, (b) Dharmatatva, 

(c) Satyanneshan ( Published by the Bowbazar Samaj), 

(d) Satyagyan Pradayini ( Published by the Jorasanko 

Pratyahik Samaj ), (e) Dharma Pracharini ( Published 

by the Behala Samaj ), (f) Indian Mirror, (g) Natio¬ 

nal Paper, (h) Dacca Prakash ( Edited by the Dacca 
Samaj ), (i) Bignyapani ( Edited by the Dacca Samaj ). 
Moreover, at that time eight persons were engaged in prea¬ 
ching Brahmoism, of them three were for Calcutta, one for 
adjacent areas to Calcutta, one for Midnapore, two for East 
Bengal, and one for Rajshahi and Jessore. One youngman 
of Cuddalore took training to propagate Brahmoism in 
Madras. 

Actually the Muslims were not organized when the 
activities of the Brahmos were started in East Bengal. Besl- 
des, the organization of the Brahmo Samaj was also loose. 
The Brahmos were confined to a very narrow circle. Under 
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these circumstances the ground was not mature for a con* 
llict between Islam and Brahmoism. Keshab Chandra Sen 
played an important part in making the Brahmo Samaj of 
East Bengal a well-knit organization. Immediately after 
joining the Brahmo Samaj in 1857 Keshab Chandra Sen 
undertook the responsibility of reorganizing the Brahmo 
Samaj. 

With the object of preaching Brahmoism Keshab Chan¬ 
dra Sen left Calcutta for East Bengal in October 1865. This 
was his first visit to East Bengal. At first be went 
to Faridpur on 27 October and left that place for Dacca on 
30 October. He reached Dacca on 3 November and from 
there he went to Mymensingh. In all these places he 
discussed different aspects of Brahmoism and made arran¬ 
gement for regular social prayer for the followers of Brah¬ 
moism. As a result of his propaganda and activities the 
Brahmos of East Bengal were much organized. His 
addresses attracted a large number of audience. After this 
short and successful trip he went back to Calcutta. But 
the leaders of Dacca Hindu Society were disturbed by the 
activities of Keshab Chandra Sen. With the object of com¬ 
bating Brahmoism and of preaching the ideals of Hin¬ 
duism they organized one Sabha (Association ) and 
published one paper. 

Again, leaving Calcutta on 6 March 1869, Keshab 
Chandra Sen reached Dacca on 8 March. This was his 
second visit to East Bengal. During this time he establi¬ 
shed Sangat Sabha in Dacca. On 21 March he also inaugur¬ 
ated Brahmo Festival in Dacca. On 18 March he delivered 
a lecture on ‘Brahmo Samaj is a power’ at a newly 
constructed Palace of Nawab Abdul Gani. This was a well 
attended gathering. Several Europeans were also present. 
Staying in Dacca for a longer period he regularly imparted 
religious teachings to the people. On 31 March, 1869, he 
left Dacca. 

On the occasion of the foundation of the *Purba Bangla 
Brahmo MandiF ( East Bengal Brahmo Temple ) Keshab> 
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Chandra Sen again went to Dacca on 4 December^' 1869. 
This was his third and last trip to East Bengal. On 5 
December the Brahmo Mandir was founded in Dacca and 
this foundation ceremony continued for two days. The 
Nuwab of Dacca, several Englishmen and respectable 
Bengalis graced the occasion by their presence. On 7 Dec¬ 
ember Keshab Chandra Sen delivered a talk on ‘Prakrita 
Jiban’ which was attended by Englishmen, Bengali Muslims 
and other respectable men. In this way Keshab Chandra 
Sen gave strength and cohesion to the Brahmo Samaj of 
East Bengal. As a result of his visit the sphere of influence 
•of the Brahmo Samaj was extended. Being inspired by 
Keshab Chandra Sen 36 men of Dacca embraced Brahmoism 
on 7 December. At that time one simple-hearted energetic 
young Muslim also embraced Brahmoism and he was cor¬ 
dially received by the Brahmos. { Vide Upadhyay Gourgo- 
bindii Roy, Acharyya Keshab Chandra, Satabarshiki 
Sanskaran, Pralham Khanda, Calculta, 1938, pp. 284-297, 
526-527 ). This incident created a great stir among the 
Muslims. Though the activities of the Brahmo Samaj were 
purely confined to the educated class, yet the orthodox and 
conservative Muslims were determined to diminish the 
growing influence of Brahmoism in a few Mofussil towns. 
This was ventilated through several papers edited hy the 
Muslims. ( Vide Qazi Abdul Mannan. Adhunik Panola 
Sahitye Muslim Sadhana, pp. 221-240 ) 
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Appendix—R 

A List of Brahmo Samajes in India and abroad 

A list of Brahmo Samajes is given below. The date,* of 
establishment have been given as far as could be ascertaijned 
from Collet’s Year Book and the Annual Reports ol the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. The present condition of ipost 
of the Brahmo Samajes in Pakistan is uncertain and no 
definite information is available. Outside India .and 
Pakistan there are only two Brahmo Samajes, one at 
Rangoon in Burma and the other in London in United 
Kingdom. 

The following signs are used :— 

1 Samajes where regular Divine Service is not held but 
occasional and annual utsavas arc held. 

I Samajes where mandirs are not being used to hold 
Divine Service but for other purposes. 

•« Samajes having mandirs. 

B. S. = Brahmo Samaj 

Bengal 

1. Amragari Brahmo Samaj* 

2. Andul B. S. 18831- 

3. Bagnan B. S. 1916* 

4. Baniban B. S. 1899’' 

5. Bankura B. S. 188U» 

6. Behala B. S. May 21, 1853^ 

7. Calcutta 

(1) Adi Brahmo Samaj 1828* 

8. Bharatvarshiya B. S. 1866’- 

9. Sadharan B. Sf May 16, 1878''’ 

10. Sammelan B. S.“ 

11. Bhowanipore Adi B. S.’ 

12. Chinsura 18641’^ 

13. Chandernagore 1860J* 

14. Contai 1870* 

15. Cooch-Behar 1872* 
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16. Darjeeling B. S. 1877’' 

17. Harinavi B. S. 1866- 

18. Gobardanga (Khantural B. S.1- 

19. fConnagar B. S. May 28, 18631" 

20. Krishnanagar B. S. 1844| - 

21. Kurseong Asraml"' 

22. Midnaporc B. S. February 1846‘ 

23. Nalhaii (land only) I885f 

24. Nimta B. S.i 

25. Rampurhat June 18741 ■■ 

26. Santipur B. S. 1881' 

27. Santiniketan (Mandiri* 

28. Ultadanga B. S. 


Behar 

29. Bhakipore B. S., Patna. 1866" 

30. Bankipore Sadharan B. S.i 

31. Bhagalpur B. S. 18621* 

32. Deogar B. S. 19021* 

33. Gaya B. S* 

34. Giridih Sadharan B. S. 

1882 (1874) at Pacliaraba* 

35. „ Nababidhan B. S.* 

36. Hazaribagh B. S. 1866- 

37. „ Nababidan B. S.* 

38. Jamshedpur B. S. 

39. Ranchi B.S. 1868 • 


Assam 

40. Chotaraatia B. S. (Garo Hills) 1936* 

41. Dhubri B. S. 1875* 

42. Gauhati B. S. 1870* 

43. Cherrapunji Khasi Missioni* 

44. Nowgong B. S.I* 

45. Salpara B. S. 1935* 

46. Shillong Khasi Hills B. S. 1902* 

47. Shillong B. S. November 8, 1874+ 
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48. Silchar Cachhar B. S. 1865* 

49. Tezpur B. S. 1871* 

Orissa 

50. Balasore Sadharan B. S. 18791* 

51. „ Nababidhan B. S.* 

52. Beihampore (Ganjam) B. Sr 
July 26, 1919 

53. Utkal B. S. (Cuttack) 1869- 

54. PuriAsram! 

55. Gopalpore Asraml'■ 

Uttar Pradesh 

56. Dehra-Dun B. S. 1865- 

57. Kanpur B. S. 1865 

58. Lucknow (Ajodhya) B. S. 1867-' 

59. Ghazipur Asram 1872* 

Himachal 

60. Himalayan B. S. (Simla) 1879'' 

Delhi 

61. Delhi B. S. 

Gujrat 

62. Ahmedabad B. S. 1871' 

Maharashtra 

63. Bombay Prarthana S. March 31, 1867* 

64. Poona „ ,, 1870* 

65. Wai B.S. July 4. 1933* 

66. Ahmednagar P. S. 

Andhra 

67. ,Bejoywada B. S.* 

68. Kakinada B. S. August 27, 1888* 

69. Guntur B. S.-' 

70. Musulipatam B. S. 1879* 

71. Pithapuram B. S. 

72. Rajah mundry B. S. 1879 
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Mysore 

73. Bangalore Cantt. B. S. 1871^ 

74. ,, City B. S. 1867* 

75. Mangalore B. S. May, 1870* 

Madras 

76. Southern India (Madras) B. S. 
April 3, 1864 

77. Coimbatore 1880 

78. Nellore B. S. 1923* 

79. Tinnevelley B. S. Sept. 13, 1905 

Kerala 

80. Alleppey B. S. 1923 

81. Calicut B. S. 1898 

West Pakistan 

82. Lahore B. S. 1863> 

83. Sialkote B. S.p' 

84. Rawalpindi B. S. 1881] 

85. Quetta B. S. (land only) 1883] 

86. Hyderabad B. S. 1868]* 

87. Karachi B. S.l ' 

East Pakistan 

88. Barama B. S. March 2, 1909* 
Brahmanbaria B. S. 1865 

89. Barisal B. S. June 23, 1861 ■ 

90. Chittagong B. S. March 22, 1887 

91. Comilla B. S. (Tripura) 1854* 

92. Cox’s Bazar B. S.j* 

93. Dacca East Bengal B. S. 1846* 

94. Dinajpur B. S. 1868* 

95. Faridpur B. S, 18571* 

96. KakinaB. S. 1869* 

97. Kaikatchha B. S. 1869* 

98. Kaoraid B. S. 1891* 

'99. Kishoreganj B. S. 1886* 
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100. Kumarkhali B. S. 18491* 

101. KustiaB. S. 1879:* 

102. Munshiganj B. S.t* 

103. Mymensingh B. S.+* 

104. „ Nababidhan B. S.t* 

105. Narayanganj B. S. 189U* 

106. Pabna B. S. 1857 (land only)f 

107. Patuakhali B. S.l* 

108. Rajshahi B. S. 18641* 

109. Rangpur B. S> 1864* 

110. Serajganj B. S. 1874 (land only)l 

111. Sonailbari B. S.* 

112. SylhetB.S. April 25, 1862'= 

113. Tangail B. S.* 

114. Burma Rangoon B. S. 188UI* 

115. U. K. London B. S. 

[ Vide Souvenir, Brahmo Conference, 72nd All-India 
Session, 12-15 October, Bombay, 1962 ] 


Appendix—S 

The following statement shows the date of establishment 
of each Municipality in the Province, the population 
within municipal limits, and the actual number of rate¬ 
payers in each : — 


Serial 

Nam j of 

Date of 

Population 

Number 

No. of 

Munici¬ 

Establish¬ 


of Rate¬ 

Muni- 

pality 

ment 


payers 

-cipality 

1. 

Burdwan 

1865 

32,627 

6,175 

2. 

Culna 

1876 

9,594 

2,250 

3. 

Cutwa 

1876 

6,820 

1,386 

4. 

Dainhat 

1876 

5,789 

1,169 

5. 

Raneegunge 

1876 

10,792 

1,054 

6. 

Assensole 

1885 

— 

Not given 
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7. 

Bankoora 

1876 

18,059 

2,157 

8. 

Bishenpore 

1876 

18,863 

2,218 

9. 

Sonamukhi 

1886 

13,070 

3,280 

10. 

Soory 

1876 

7,650 

8,591 

11. 

Hooghly and 
Chinsurah 

1865 

31,175 

7,655 

12. 

Seram pore 

1865 

27,520 

7,296 

13. 

Utterparah 

1852 

5,265 

1,062 

14. 

Boidyabatty 

1876 

14,672 

3,718 

15. 

Bhuddressur 

1876 

10.000 

2.173 

16. 

Kotrung 

1876 

5,833 

1,055 

17. 

Bansberia 

1876 

6,717 

2,088 

18. 

Jehanabad 

1886 

15,973 

1,817 

19. 

Howrah 

1862 

90,813 

Not given 

20. 

Bali 

1884 

15,000 

3,069 

21. 

Midiiapore 

1865 

33,924 

5,900 

22. 

Tumlook 

1864 

6,044 

1,542 

23. 

Ghattal 

1869 

12,638 

3,356 

24. 

Chunderkona 

1869 

12,257 

2,511 

25. 

Ramjibunpore 

1876 

10,909 

2.008 

26. 

Khirpai 

1876 

6,295 

1.425 

27. 

Suburbs of 

Calcutta 10 th Aug. 1864 251,439 

36,809 

28. 

Ba ran a gore 

1st April 1869 

29,982 

6,450 

29. 

South Suburban 

Ditto 

51,658 

9,603 

30. 

Raj pore 

1st April 1876 

10,706 

2,252 

31. 

Barripore 

1st April 1869 

3,700 

844 

32. 

Joynagore 

Ditto 

7,624 

1,407 

33. 

North DumDum 

1st Oct. 1870 5,195 

1,255 

34. 

South ditto 

Ditto 

9,734 

2,295 

35. 

Naihatty 

21st May 1869 

21,551 

6,281 

36. 

Baraset 

1st April 1869 

10,533 

2,270 

37. 

South Barrackpore Ditto 

22,721 

6,059 

38. 

North ditto 

Ditto 

17,590 

4,003 

39. 

Goverdanga 

1st April 1870 

6,296 

1,909 

40. 

Basirhat 

1st April 1869 1 6,505 

2,571 

41. 

Taki 

Ditto 

5,245 

1,047 
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42. 

Baduria 

Ditto 

12,805 

2,224 

43. 

Krishnanagore 

1st Nov. 1864 27,477 

6,000 

44. 

Santipore 

4th Jan. 1865 

29.687 

9,200 

45. 

Ranaghat 

1864 

8.628 

2,757 

46. 

Nuddea 

1869 

9,334 

2,334 

47. 

Kushtea 

1877 

9,717 

1,836 

48. 

Coomerkhally 

1877 

5,945 

1,358 

49. 

Meherpore 

1876 

5,400 

1,433 

50. 

Beernagore 

1876 

4,302 

1,355 

51. 

Chogdah 

1st May 1886 

8.878 

1,843 

52. 

Jessore 

August 1864 

8,490 

1,994 

53. 

Kotechandpore 

July 1883 

9,544 

1,419 

54. 

Moheshpore 

April 1869 

6,000 

1,134 

55. 

Khulna 1st October 1884. 

6,185 

1,412 

56. 

Satkhira 

1st July 1876 

8.738 

1,753 

57. 

Debhatta 

Ditto 

5,514 

1,155 

58. 

Chanduria 

Ditto 

3,445 

665 

59. 

Berhampore 

Ditto 

29,363 

6,139 

60. 

Lalbagh 

1st April 1869 

39,231 

8,004 

61. 

Jungipore 

Ditto 

10,187 

1,961 

62. 

Kandi 

Dittd 

10,661 

2,183 

6.3. 

Darjeeling 

July 1850 

12,000 

1,052 

64. 

Rarapore Beauleah July 1876 

20,024 

4,575 

65. 

Dinagepore 

1st April 1869 

12,977 

1,713 

66. 

Nat tore 

Ditto 

9,094 

2.331 

67. 

Pubna 

1st July 1876 

14,883 

2,935 

68. 

Serajgunge 

1st April 1869 

21,058 

4,007 

69. 

Bogra 

1st July 1876 

6,179 

1,679 

70. 

Sherepore 

Ditto 

3,991 

905 

71. 

Rungpore 

1st April 1869 

13,320 

1,995 

72. 

Julpigoree 

1st April 1885 

7,936 

1,389 

7.3. 

Kurseong 

1st May 1879 

4,033 

334 

74. 

Dacca 

August 1864 

77,661 

14,270 

75. 

Naraingunge 

8th Sep. 1876 

12,508 

2,139 

76. 

Furreedpore 

January 1869 

10,077 

2,033 

77. 

Goalundo 

1st June 1881 

10,093 

1,791 

78. 

Madarlpore 

April 1875 

12,298 

2,406 
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79. 

Barisal 

1st July 1876 

13,186 

2„433 

80. 

Nalchitti 

April 1875 

2,692 

251 

81. 

Jhalokati 

1st April 1875 

3,000 

694 

82. 

Perozepore 

1st July 1875 

15,147 

3,082 

83. 

Nasirabad 

1856 

12,000 

1,657 

84. 

Muktagacha 

October 1875 

4,295 

887 

85. 

Jamalpore 

1st April 1869 

14,727 

2,418 

86. 

Sherepore 

1st May 1861 

8,821 

1,728 

87. 

Kishorcgunge 1st Apiil 1869 12,898 

2,289 

88. 

Bazitpore 

Ditto 

4,646 

931 

89. 

Netrokona 

1st January 1887 

13,315 

1,949 

90. 

Chittagong 

5th July 1864 

20,969 

4,533 

91. 

Cox’s Bazar 

1st April 1869 

4,363 

1.436 

92. 

Noakhally 

1st July 1876 

5,164 

953 

93. 

Comillah 

30th Nov. 1864 

13,506 

2,165 

94. 

Brahmanbcriah 1st August 1868 

17,438 

3,131 

95. 

Patna 

November 1864 1 

[73,251 

30,800 

96. 

Barh 

May 1870 

14,689 

2.358 

97. 

Bella i 

1877-78 

48,9o8 

7,002 

98. 

Gya 

May 1865 

76,415 

12,004 

99. 

Takari 

October 1885 

12,197 

2,400 

lUO. 

Daudnagar 

Ditto 

9,870 

1,183 

101. 

Arrah 

1865 

42,998 

7,038 

102. 

Buxar 

1876 

16,498 

2.839 

103. 

Dumraon 

1877 

18,019 

2,691 

104. 

Bbabooah 

1876 

8,430 

1,594 

105. 

Sasseram 

1876 

22,COO 

2,834 

106. 

Jugdishpore 

April 1869 

12,568 

1,486 

107. 

Mozufferpore Nov. 1864 

42,460 

4,716 

108. 

Sitamarhee 

October 1882 

6,535 

984 

109. 

Hajeepore 

— 

25,078 

3,515 

no. 

Lallgunge 

— 

16,431 

2,312 

111. 

Durbhanga 

November 1864 65,955 

9,235 

112. 

Madhubani 

1869 

16,400 

2,687 

113. 

Roserah 

1869 

11,578 

1,812 

114. 

Chupra 

April 1864 

51,188- 

8,005 

115. 

Sewan 

April 1869 

13,319 

2,17^ 
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116. 

Revilgunge 

August 1867 

14,072 

2,603 

117. 

Motihari 

April 1869 

10,923 

1,197 

118. 

Bettiah 

Ditto 

21,263 

3,088 

119. 

Monghyr 

November 1864 

55,372 

8,029 

120. 

Jamalpore 

1st July 1883 

15,987 

2,232 

121. 

Jaraui='‘ 

1st March 1886 

8,409 

968 

122. 

Bhagulpore 

September 1864 68,238 

8,511 

123. 

Colgong 

1876 

5,672 

1,000 

124. 

Purneah 

September 1864 

1.5,016 

2,804 

125. 

English Bazar 

1876 

12,360 

2,848 

126. 

Old Maldah 

1876 

4,694 

1,101 

127. 

Deoghur 

1876 

5,789 

1,113 

128. 

Sahebgunge 

1st April 1883 

7,1.39 

1,360 

129. 

Cuttack 

4th July 1876 

38,914 

4,202 

130. 

Pooree 

1st April 1881 

24,803 

5,423 

131. 

Balasore 

1st April 1877 

20,265 

3,091 

132. 

Jajpore 

1st April 1869 

11,2.33 

1,807 

13.3. 

Kendrapara 

10th Mar. 1869 

15,719 

3,417 

134. 

Hazaribagli 

1st April 1876 

15..^06 

2,058 

135. 

Chattra 

Ditto 

11.900 

1,101 

136. 

Ranchi 

1st April 1869 

18.443 

2,619 

137. 

Purulia 

26th July 1876 

9,305 

1,706 

1.38. 

Chyebassa 

1875 

6,006 

1,175 

Bengal according 

to the Census of 

1881, 

contains a 


population of 66, 691, 456, of whom 2,698,853 reside in 
municipalities. 

'The town of Jamui had not been included in the list 
of municipalities which existed in the year 1885-86, as the 
provisions of Act III (B.C.) of 1884 were extended to that 
town on the 1st March 1886, i.e., towards the close of the 
official year. 

(Vide Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1886-87,. 
Part II, pp. 65-67). 
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Appendix—T 

Two thirds of the members of the Local Boards were 
then elected for the several ihanas included within their 
respective jurisdictions. The following statement shows 
the professions or other occupations of the persons elected 
as members of the Local Boards in the districts mentioned 
in the third Schedule of the Act, and in those districts in 
which the elective system was subsequently introduced 


Name of 

Zemiii' 

• Plea¬ 

Mukh- 

■ Tra¬ 

Govern 

- Other 

Total 

District 

ders 

ders 

tears 

ders 

ments 

occupa- 







Servants tions 


Burdwan 

17 

2 

2 

1 

... 

6 

28 

Bankoora 

10 

1 

... 


1 

1 

13 

Beerbhoom 

5 

5 

•• 

1 

1 

2 

14 

Midnapore 

34 

11 

3 

1 

5 

8 

62 

Hooghly 

11 

6 

2 

. * • 

3 

2 

24 

Howrah 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

24-Pergunnahs 15 

4 

2 

1 

1 

10 

33 

Nuddea 

16 

9 

« • • 

3 

... 

3 

31 

Jessore 

19 

11 

1 

2 

. • * 

7 

40 

Khoolna 

14 

11 

• • • 

. •. 


1 

26 

Moorshedabad 


Not stated 



32 

Dacca 

11 

13 

• • • 

2 


4 

30 

Furred pore 

7 

12 


... 

2 

1 

22 

Backergunge 

10 

7 

3 

r * * 

2 

k • • 

22 

Mymensingh 

2 

2 

... 

... 

1 

3 

8 

Rajshahye 

15 

2 

... 

... 

1 

3 

21 

Pubna 

8 

1 

• i • 

4 

• • • 

2 

15 

Patna 

15 

2 

... 

... 

. • • 

1 

18 

Total- 

215 

103 

14 

’i6 

18 

55 453 

Percentage 

51 

24.4 

3'.3 

3.8 

4.2 

13 

• •• 


(Vide Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1887-8 
Part II, p. 69). 
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Appendix—U 

The Local Boards, being fully constituted by election 
and nomination by Government, proceeded to elect their 
representatives on the District Board. The following state¬ 
ment shows the qualifications and professions of the 
persons elected 

NameofDis- Zemin- Plea-Mukh-Traders Govern-Other Total 
trict Board dars ders tears ment occupa- 

Servants tions 


Hooghly 


3 

3 

2 

1 

4 

13 

Howiah 


1 

1 

.. 

2 

1 

5 

Burdwan 


1 

3 

... 

2 

3 

9 

Midnapore 

8 

8 

• • 

2 

... 

18 

Bankoora 


3 

2 

• 

2 

a ■ • 

7 

Beerbhoom 

... 

1 

. 

3 

2 

6 

24-Pargunnahs 

5 

2 

... •■ ■ 

4 

1 

12 

Nuddea 


1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

10 

Moorshedabad 

5 

1 

.. 

2 


10 

Jessore j 




Not stated 




Khoolna \ 

i 

r 

i 







Dacca 


3 

8 

• • • 

1 

2 

14 

Furreedpore 

2 

10 

• • 1 • * 

•. 


12 

Backergunge 

... 

6 

1 

5 

a • a 

12 

Mymensingh 



Not stated 




Rajshahye 


2 

3 

• • • • • 

2 

3 

10 

Pubna 


2 

5 

• • • 

1 

... 

8 

Rungpore 


7 

3 

1 

1 

2 

14 

Patna 


7 

1 

• « • • • • 

1 

3 

12 

Gya 


3 

2 

• • • ■ ■ • 

3 

2 

10 

Shahabad 


6 

2 

• • • > • ■ 

I 

3 

12 

Mozufierpore 

1 

• • ■ 

■ • • 

3 

2 

6 

Durbhunga 

2 

• ■ ■ 

1 1 

1 

7 

12 

Sarun 


3 

2 

• a « a a a 

2 

8 

15 

Bhagulpore 

10 

2 

1 

2 

5 

20 

Monghyr 


7 

2 

• • * a ■ • 

a • a 

3 

12 


—10 
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Purneah 

*1 

1 


• • • 

1 

10 

12 

Cuttack 

5 

1 

■ • • 

• • • 

2 

1 

' 9 

Pooree 

• 4a 

1 

1 

• •« 

4 

• •• 

6 

Balasore 

2 

1 

. ■ • 


4 

• • • 

7 

Tipperah 

... 

5 

... 

... 

a . * 

1 

6 

TOTAL— 

89 

79 

7 

2 

53 

69 

299 

Percentage— 

29.8 

26.4 

2.3 

.7 

17.7 

23.1 

... 


The percentage of European and of official members 
to the total strength of the Boards was as follows 

Officials Europeans 
District Boards • • 29.2 21.9 

Local Boards 15.2 5.7 

’1‘This is probably a misprint for 0 

(Vide Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1887-88, 
Part II, p. 70). 
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(Vide C. J. O’ Donnell, Census of India, 1891, Vol. III. The Report, P. 223). 
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Appendix—W 

The relative degree in which the different caste groups 
supply pupils to our schools and have acquired the know¬ 
ledge of reading and writing their own vernaculars and 
English is an interesting subject of enquiry. The folio wmg 
table presents this information for Males in an abstract but 
highly instructive form. All the columns explain them¬ 
selves, except perhaps the fifth, in which the proportion 
is based on the relation of pupils and literates, added 
together, to the total male population of the caste 


Caste 

Northern 

Bengal. 

Hindus. 

I earn¬ 
ing 

Lite 

rate 

Total 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
10,000 
of caste 
popula¬ 
tion 

Eng 

lish 

know¬ 

ing 

Propor¬ 
tion to 
10.000 
Literate 

Brahman 

5,935 

19,693 

25,628 

6,815 

2,513 

1,276 

Kayastha 

4,967 

14,942 

19,909 

6,141 

1,219 

815 

Sunri 

2,331 

7,533 

9,864 

3.971 

128 

169 

Teli 

1,567 

4,757 

6,324 

3,907 

115 

241 

Baniya 

859 

3,049 

3,908 

2,583 

98 

321 

Napit 

• 993 

3,032 

4,025 

1,443 

35 

115 

Kaibartta 

3,100 

9,531 

12,631 

1,261 

145 

152 

Sutradhar 

328 

910 

1,238 

1.019 

9 

98 

Jugi 

560 

1,757 

2,317 

1,003 

11 

62 

Goala 

683 

1,917 

2,600 

894 

64 

333 

Kochh 

8,150 

34,145 

42,295 

728 

283 

82 

Jalya 

268 

902 

1,170 

384 

12 

133 

Chain 

233 

711 

944 

377 

1 

14 

Tiyar 

82 

312 

394 

3,373 


• • • 

Chandal 

512 

1,841 

2,353 

352 

11 

59 

Bhuimali 

195 

729 

924 

229 

4 

54 

Bind 

10 

61 

71 

103 

• f • 

• • t 
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Santal 

14 

138 

152 

92 

2r 

144 

Musalmans. 

Saiyyid 

661 

2,117 

2,778 

3,765 

60 

283 

Moghul 

27 

87 

114 

2,773 

2 

229 

Pathan 

755 

2,538 

3,293 

1,845 

74 

291 

Shaikh 

39,144 

127,539 

166,683 

650 

1,073 

84 

Kuch Bihar. 
Kochh 

3,243 

13,542 

16,785 

945 

75 

55 

Darjeeling. 

Hindus. 

Niwar 

71 

481 

552 

2,235 

6 

124 

Khambu 

380 

2,053 

2,433 

1,687 

51 

248 

Maiigar 

181 

620 

801 

1,538 

13 

209 

Limbu 

155 

847 

1,002 

1,535 

24 

283 

Murmi 

71 

654 

725 

675 

14 

214 

Buddhists. 

Bhutia 

51 

461 

512 

1,410 

15 

325 

Lepcha 

26 

259 

285 

679 

20 

772 


Eastern 

Bengal. 

Hindus. 


Brahman 

36,154 

97,477 

133,631 

8,031 

5,548 

569 

Baidya 

6,282 

10,717 

16,999 

7,431 

2,200 

2,052 

Kayastha 

48,843 

113,252 

162,095 

5,'065 

7,181 

634 

Sunri 

11,092 

46,578 

57,670 

4,707 

591 

126 

Baniya 

3,453 

12,403 

15,856 

4,306 

238 

191 

Teli 

3,771 

12,897 

16,668 

3,722 

143 

110 

Kamar 

2,779 

9,413 

12,192 

3,050 

112 

118 

Barui 

2,876 

6,771 

9,647 

2,137 

196 

289 

Jugi 

5,769 

21,554 

27,323 

2,116 

104 

48 

Baisnab 

576 

3,938 

4,514 

2,021 

40 

101 

Sudra 

3,363 

7.637 

11,000 

5,921 

159 

208 

Tanti 

713 

2,631 

3,344 

1,504 

74 

281 

Napit 

4,241 

15,751 

19.992 

1,348" 

93 

59 

'roala 

2.269 

6,966 

9,235 

1,325 

102 

146 
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Kumhar 

1,302 

4,728 

6,030 1,023 

182 

384 

Dhopa 

1,340 

3,818 

5,158 874 

53 

138 

Sutradhar 

845 

2,721 

3,566 847 

31 

113 

Kaibartta 

3,314 

11,207 

14,521 795 

157 

140 

Kapali 

728 

3,043 

3,771 700 

39 

128 

Pod 

733 

2,561 

3,294 667 

13 

50 

Bhuimali 

490 

1,245 

1,735 509 

57 

458 

Malo 

157 

646 

803 500 

5 

77 

Jaliya 

1,073 

4,607 

5,680 403 

23 

49 

Chamar 

479 

2,014 

2,493 323 

30 

129 

Chandal 

3,382 

14,574 

17,956 251 

62 

42 

Chunari 

24 

70 

94 100 

■ 

, . - 

Kochh 

36 

203 

239 83 

1 

49 

Musalmans. 

Sayyid. 

2,383 

6,525 

8,908 2,526 

195 

298 

Pathan 

2,477 

8,292 

10,769 1,214 

157 

189 

Shaikh 

86,717 253,281 . 

339,998 623 

2,961 

119 

Chittagong. 

Buddhists. 

Magh 

1,326 

4,111 

5,437 1,905 

45 

109 

Western 

Bengal. 

Hindus. 

Kayastha 

23,301 

67,561 

90,862 6,784 

12,547 

1,857 

Brahman 

58,343 ; 

145,089 203,432 6,520 

17,173 

1,184 

Baniya 

11,554 

33,753 

45,307 5,318 

2,215 

656 

Aguri 

4,837 

9,463 

14,300 3,544 

342 

361 

Tanti 

11,994 

28,010 

40,004 3,487 

1,081 

386 

Kaibartta 

50,233 172,292 222,525 2,931 

3,842 

223 

Sadgop 

19,473 

41,327 

60,800 2,447 

2,627 

636 

Baisnab 

7,054 

18,355 

25,409 2,445 

525 

286 

Pod 

8,897 

26,666 

35,563 2 322 

1,334 

500 

Sunri 

3,096 

8,474 

11,570 2,304 

349 

412 

Teli 

12,487 

28,421 

40,908 2,156 

1,635 

575 

Napit 

4,931 

11,434 

16,365 2,093 

821 

718 
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Kamar or 


Lohar 

4,291 

11,012 

15,303 

1,861 

407 

369 

Kumhar 

3,094 

6,921 

10,015 

1,792 

446 

644 

Goala 

7.362 

18,689 

26,091 

1,201 

1,367 

731 

Kaora 

824 

2,760 

3,584 

733 

194 

703 

Dom 

882 

2,713 

3,595 

514 

82 

302 

Bagdi 

4.201 

9.491 

13,692 

381 

670 

706 

Bhuimali 

489 

1,694 

2,183 

343 

119 

702 

Chamar 

885 

1,767 

2,652 

232 

107 

605 

Bauri 

Musalmans. 

435 

1,116 

1551 

118 

29 

260 

Sayyid 

1,713 

4,487 

6,200 

1,779 

515 

1,147 

Pathan 

2,095 

5,935 

8,030 

1,330 

667 

1,123 

Shaikh 

37,607 

94,318 

131,925 

932 

4,507 

47 


[ Vide C. J. O' Donnell, Census of India, 1891, Vol. Ill, 
The Report, pp. 229-230. ] 
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Appendix—Y 

Comparative Educational Status of the Sub-Provinces: 

The leading points made plain by these figures are :— 
(i) Western Bengal is the best educated division of the 
Lower Provinces, being closely followed by Eastern Bengal, 
which would excel it but for the great contingent of 
pupils and literate found in the metropolitan towns within 
the former area, (ii) In the Lieutenant-Governorship, inclu¬ 
ding its tributaries, the proportion of Hindu literates is 
roundly double that of Musalmans. (iii) In Eastern 
Bengal, which is a stronghold of Islam, this proportion 
is still more unfavourable to Musalmans, Hindu literates 
exceeding them threefold, (iv) On the other hand, in 
the great Hindu Countries of Orissa and Bihar, the small 
Muhammadan Communities quite hold their own in the 
field of education, whilst in South Bihar they have 
decidedly the advantage. 

It is to be feared, however, that the last fact is true 
only in regard to the numerical strength of pupils and 
literate, the higher walks of education being still but 
rarely trodden by Musalman Scholars. In Northern 
Bengal, Pabna and Bogra hold the first place for the 
number of pupils, whilst Dinajpur and Bogra have 
comparatively the largest number of literates. The Hindus 
of Pabna are the best educated Community in the Sub¬ 
province, whilst the Musalmans of Bogra hold a similar 
place amongst their Co-religionists. Eudcation and 
literacy in Darjeeling are in a better condition than might 
be expected in a population so largely made up of the 
labouring class, and Kucb Bihar is in advance of the 
neighbouring British district of Rangpur. In Eastern 
Bengal Hindus present a high average of education and 
literacy, but Musalmans are in these respects very much 
in the same position they hold in the northern sub¬ 
province. The educational status of Hindus ip all eastern 
districts, except Maimansingh, Jessore, and Khulna, is 
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higher than in any other part of the Lower Provinces 
except the neighbourhood of Calcutta, whilst in the three 
districts of the Chittagong Division, Musalraan pupils 
and literates are largely represented. Excluding Calcutta, 
the 24 Parganas, Howrah and Hugh, education has not 
spread amongst the Hindus of any of the districts of 
Western Bengal so widely as in the best of the eastern 
districts. On the other hand, except in Nadia and 
Murshidabad, Musalman education is more general than 
might be anticipated. 


The Educational Rank of Bengal 


Province or Country. 


Bengal 


Illiteracy per 1,000. 


Bombay 


Madras 


North-Westei n 
Provinces 

Panjab 

Ireland 
Italy 
Austria 
Hungary 
Portugal 
Ceylon 



Males 

Females 

1881 . 

913 

997 

1891 

894 

996 

1881 

883 

993 

1891 ... 

860 

990 

1881 . 

862 

991 

1891 ... 

840 

977 

1881 ... 

942 

998 

1891 

938 

998 

1881 .. 

937 

998 

1891 . 

928 

997 


446 

499 


623 

764 


479 

533 


592 

717 


750 

892 


731 

971 


The marginal statement of illiteracy in other provinces, 
and countries afford some interesting data to aid in judging, 
of the educational rank of the Lower Provinces, which it 
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below that of Madras and Bombay, but superior to the 
North-Western Provinces and the Panjab. Its inferiority 
to the two first-named provinces is no doubt due to the 
inclusion of the great aboriginal population of Chutia 
Nagpur and the Tributary states. The Hindus of Western 
Bengal are nearly as high in the scale of literacy as the 
people of Portugal. 

(VideC. J. O’ Donnell, Census of India, 1891, vol. Ill, 
Report, pp. 224-225). 


Appendix—Z 

Bengal. The attempt to work out the occupations of 
the people with reference to their religion has never be¬ 
fore been made in Bengal, and it is believed that it has 
not yet been tried in any other part of the Indian Empire. 
Yet the importance of the information which satisfactory 
statistics on the subject would provide can hardly be over¬ 
rated. Before the Census of 1872 revealed their true num¬ 
bers, the population of Bengal was much under-estimated, 
and, especially with regard to the Mahammedans, very 
erroneous ideas existed as to their numbers and local 
distribution. The statistics of the present Census go fur¬ 
ther still in the same direction, and will, it is hoped, 
suggest important facts regarding the employments of the 
Mahammedan population. Unfortunately, for reasons 
which have been explained above, it is impossible to ad¬ 
vance with any certainty deep into the details of the 
occupation tables. 

The three groups into which the religions of the people 
are divided in respect of their occupations are those of 
Hindoos, Mahammedans, and others. In the weole popu¬ 
lation of Bengal the Hindoos are in the ratio of 65*36 per 
cent., and the Mahammedans amount to 31.21 per cent., 
leaving 3 per cent, to be supplied by all t|ic other religi¬ 
ons returned in the Census schedules. 
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The proporation which these bear to the whole is so 
small, and the total is composed of elements so hetero** 
genous, that the occupation statistics of the mass may be 
passed over with comparatively slight notice, and attention 
concentrated on the employments of those persons who 
profess the two great religions of India. 

The abstract in the margin gives particulars of the 
occupations of the whole male population 10 years old and 
upwards, and shows the numbers in every 100 Hindoos, 
Mahammedans, and others who are engaged in each of the 
18 Orders of the authorised classification. The whole popu 
lation embraced by the abstract is 24,219, 220 souls, of 
whom 16,107,011 are Hindoos, 7, 383,416 are Mahammedans 
and 728,793 belong to other religions. Taking the popula¬ 
tion of all religions first it will be seen that rather more 
than half, or 58'83 per cent., are employed in the eighth or 
agricultural Order, 12 02 per cent, are unemployed, and 
10T5 per cent are in the indefinite Order, viz. persons 
employed, but in occupations not defined with sufficient 
accuracy to enable them to be located under any of the 
authorised heads. The same proportions are very closely 
maintained by the Hindoos. Of their total, however, rather 
less than one half, or 49'28 per cent., are engaged in agri¬ 
culture, a somewhat larger proportion, or 13 per cent., are 
unemployed (among whom must be counted the many 
Hindoo scholars above 10 years of age ), and 11*40 per cent 
are general labourers and members of the indefinite Order. 
One other Order, that of attendants and domestic servants, 
has more than 5 per cent of the total, and the promi¬ 
nence of this Order among the Hindoos will explain the 
high place which is taken in respect to the same group 
by the Divisions of' Patna and Orissa, where the Hindoos 
greatly predominate. The Order with which the Hindoos 
have least to do is the second, 'Persons engaged in the 
defence of the country;’ and no one who is acquainted 
with the Hindoos of Bengal will be surprised to learn 
that the soldiers among them amount to only 2 in 10,000 
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of the employed male population. 

Statement showing the proportion in which the male 
population of different religions 10 years old and upwards, 
is distributed among the orders of occupation. 

Order Hin- Mahamm- Others All 

doos edans Religi¬ 

ons 

1. Persons engaged in the 

general or local govern¬ 
ment of the country .80 .67 .36 .74 

2. Persons engaged in the 

defence of the country - .02 .05 .44 .04 

3. Persons engaged in the 

learned professions and 
in literature, art, and 
science with their imme¬ 
diate subordinates ... 1.78 .60 .47 1.39 

4. Wives .. — — — — 

5. Persons engaged in 
entertaining and 
performing personal 

offices for man 5.54 3.84 2,49 4.93 

6. Persons who buy or 
sell, keep or lend money, 
houses, or goods of 

various kinds ... 2.76 1.56 .67 2.33 

7. Persons engaged in the 
conveyance of men, 
animals, goods, and 

messages ••• 1.75 2.13 .76 1.84 

8. Persons possessing or 
working the land and 
engaged in growing grain, 
fruits, grasses, and other 

products ... 49.28 62.81 Ji3,40 53.83 

9. Persons engaged 

about animals 3.46 4.49 5.29 3,83 
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10. Persons engaged in art 
and mechanic produc- 


tions 

•• .77 

.56 

.31 

.69 

11. Persons working and 
dealing in the textile 
fabrics and dress 

■ 2.28 

3.18 

.52 

2.50 

12. Persons working and 
dealing in goods and 
drinks 

■ 3.20 

1.20 

.47 

2.51 

13. Persons working and 
dealing in animal 
substances 

. .10 

.13 

.05 

.17 

14. Persons working and 
dealing in vegetable 
substances 

■ 1.35 

.92 

.58 

1.19 

15. Persons working and 
dealing in minerals •• 

• 2.21 

.49 

.91 

1.65 

16. Labourers and others 
(branch of labour 
undefined) 

11.40 

7.34 

11.02 

10.15 

17. Persons of rank or 
properly not retur¬ 
ned under any 
officer or occupation . 

.12 

.06 

.01 

.10 

18. Persons of no specified 
occupation 

13.00 

9.87 

12.16 

12.02 

All occupations 

ICO 

100 

100 



The figures for the employments of the Mahammedan 
Community have still more points of interest, and many 
of the conclusions which they suggest strongly establish 
the general accuracy of the Census. The most prominent 
feature of the figures fojr Mahammedans in the abstract is 
the high proportion which is held by the agricultural 
Order, while the husbandmen among the Hindoos are only 
49'28 per cent., the ratio among the Mahammedans is 

62'81 per cent. In the next place there would seem to l?e 

* 

—11 
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a much smaller proportion of them without employ, and 
their rich men without occupation are comparatively 
much fewer. So again in the 16th Order, that of general 
labourers, the common knowledge of the country is supp¬ 
orted by the fact that while the Hindoo Coolies are 11*40 
per cent, of the Hindoo employed males, and the general 
labourers of other religions ( mostly of whom are Abori¬ 
ginal immigrants) are 11*02 per cent.of the total, the 
Mahammedan labourers of the indefinite class amount to 
only 7*34 per cent. In three other Orders besides those 
mentioned, the Mahammedan employes bear a large 
proportion to their whole than the Hindoos—these are the 
seventh, the ninth, and the eleventh—and it is just in these 
Orders that this predominance might have been predic¬ 
ted. The seventh Order is that containing ‘Persons enga¬ 
ged in the conveyance of men, animals, goods and messa¬ 
ges’, and it is so largely composed among the Mahamme- 
dans of the boatmen of the eastern districts that it has a 
percentage on the whole of 2*13, while the Hindoos of the 
same order, though it includes the thousands of palki— 
bearers throughout Bengal, only amount to 1*75 per every 
100 employed Hindoos. The ninth Order is that of persons 
who are engaged in breeding and keeping animals, and so 
many Mahammedans have been returned as cattle keepers 
and herdsmen that the absolute figures ( 291, 950 ) are 
not much smaller than those for Hindoos { 385,427 ) in 
spite of the great disparity in the totals of the two reli¬ 
gions. The eleventh Order contains ail those persons who- 
work or deal in textile fabrics or dress. Weaving, espe¬ 
cially that of Cotton Cloths, has been from time immemo¬ 
rial One of the great callings of the Mahammedans in 
Bengal, and it is therefore not surprising to find that, 
whereas the weavers are only 2*28 in 100 Hindoos, the 
proportion among the Mahammedans is nearly 1 per cent 
higher, or 3*18 per cent. Lastly, the figures so far as they 
go, supply an answer to the charge which is frequently 
brought against Government, viz., that the Hindoos in 
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goveroment employ greatly outnumber, both absolutely 
and comparatively,the Mahammedans in the same position; 
the per-centages in the First Order prove that this is not 
the case, for whereas out of 10,000 Hindoos 80 are in 
government employ, the number of officials in the same 
number of Mahammedans is 67 or only 13 less. 

The only points which require notice about the occu¬ 
pations of persons of other religions are these. In the 
second Order, that of defence, the number of the European 
soldiers garrisoning the country gives them a prominence. 
They have a comparatively high proportion engaged in 
the following Orders for special reasons ; in the eighth 
Order the simple cultivation of the Aboriginal tribes 
employes 63*40 per cent of the total, while they have a 
higher proportion than the Hindoos or Mahammedans in 
the kindred occupation of Cattle Keeping ; lastly, the 
gangs of Aboriginals who emigrate in search of work as 
Coolies raise their per-centage of general labourers to 11*02. 

( Vide Report on the Census of British India, Taken on 
the 17th February 1881, vol. I, P. 374-376 ). 


Appendix— 

The following tabulated statement will afford elements 
for such a comparison, and niay prove of some practical 
use in elucidating the socio-economic condition of these 
parts :— 


Occupation of Adult 

Percentage Percentage 

Percentage 


Males. 

for British 

for the 

for the 



India, 

Lower 

Lower 


' 

Lower 

Provinces 

Provinces 



Provinces 

inclusive 

only. 



excepted. 

of Assam. 


1. 

Agriculturists 

55.00 

58.58 

57.71 

2. 

Labourers (chiefly 





agricultural) 

12.01 

12.87 

1336 
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3. Commercial ••• 4.88 

4. Industrial ... 14.03 

Service (Public) / 3 39 

6. Professional f 

7. Service (domestic) ■ • 6.62 

8 . Non-productive and 

independent • •• 3.57 

It is seen at once that Bengal has 'agriculturists' and 
‘labourers’ above the average, 'industrial' classes below it, 
‘commercial’ classes above, and ‘non-productivc’ persons 
below. It will also be remarked that in 'public service' 
and 'professions’, as well as in 'domestic service', the 
percentages for Bengal are below the averages obtained 
for other parts of British India.’’ ('Vide Education Commi¬ 
ssion (1882). Report By the Bengal Provincial Committee, 
Part III, p. 61). 


5.89 6.00 

11.23 11.39 



5.35 5.43 

3.06 3.03 


Appendix—A* 

Instructions of the Government regarding the employ¬ 
ment of Muhammadans in educational institutions and 
government offices: 

CIRCULAR NO. 79 

From the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

To all Inspectors of Schools (except the Inspector of 
European Schools, Bengal). 

Dated Darjeeling, the 25th June 1894. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to state that in a letter No. 59T, 
dated the 23rd June 1893, to the address of Government 
(copy enclosed), Dr. C. A. Martin called attention to the 
fact that far less than their fair share of appointments in 
the Education Department, viz., Sub-In^pectorships, 
Deputy. Inspectorships, and teacherships in Government 
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schools, were given to Muhammadans, and that this 
disproportion could not but have an injurious effect on the 
progress of Muhammadan education. The Government, 
acquiescing in these views, has expressed a desire that 
Muhammadans should in future be appointed to those 
offices to a larger extent; and you are accoidingly reques¬ 
ted to take opportunities, as occasion may arise, of 
recommending to District Boards the appointment of 
qualified Muhammadans as Sub-Inspectors of Schools, 
especially when the population of the district is largely 
Muhammadan. These instructions should be borne in 
mind, not only when vacancies arise under District Boards, 
but also when submitting recommendations to this office 
for filling up vacancies in Deputy Inspectorships, Depart¬ 
mental Sub-Inspectorships, and teacherships in zilla 
schools. I may, however, observe that, as vacancies in 
Deputy Inspectorships are generally filled up by promotion 
from Sub-Inspectors, it will not be possible to appoint 
Muhammadans to these posts to any great extent so long 
as the bulk of the Sub-Inspectors are Hindus, though 
Muhammadan graduates may be occasionally appointed 
as Deputy Inspectors without having served as Sub- 
Inspectors, just as Hindu graduates have been so appointed. 

1 have the honour to be, 
SIR 

Your most obedient servant, 
A. CROFT, 

Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

CIRCULAR NO. 80 

Copy, with a copy of Dr. Martin’s letter referred to, 
forwarded to all Principals of colleges, with a request that 
the instructions contained in the foregoing circular may 
receive their attention when submitting proposals to this 
office for filling up vacancies in the staff of the collegiate 
schools under their control. 
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DARJEELING, A. CROFT. 

The 25th June 1894. Director of Public Instruction, 

Bengal. 

[ vide Letters on Hindu-Muslim Pact By Maulavi Abdul 
Karim, Appendix, pp. 9-10 ] 

GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

Education No. 538-43 T. G. 

Darjeeling, the 15th September 1897. 

FROM 

M. EINUCANE ESQ,, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

To 

The Commissioners of the Burdwan, Presidency, 
Rajshahi, Dacca, Chittagong and Bhagulpur, Divisions. 
Sir, 

The attention of the Lieutenant-Governor has been 
drawn to the paucity of Muhammadans employed as Sub- 
Inspectors of Schools, compared with the numbers of the 
population who are Muhammadans. The annexed table 
shows (1) the proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus in 
the total population, (2) the number of Sub-Inspectors 
employed by District Boards, and (3) the number which 
should be held by Muhammadans m proportion to the 
population 

Rough Number Proposed 

proper- Number of which number of 

tion of Sub-Ins- should be Sub-Inspec- 

Muham- pectors held by torships 

madans employed Muham- as to which 

Districts to Hin- by the madans in preference REMARKS 
dus in District proportion should be 
popula- Board. to popula- given to 



tion. 

tion accor¬ 

qualified 



ding to 

Muham¬ 


M. H. 

column 2. 

madans. 

Rajshahi 

4 1 3 

2.4 

2 

Dinajpur 

10 9 6 

3 

3 
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Jalpaiguri 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Rangpur 

15 

9 

8 

5 

5 

Bogra 

30 

7 

2 

1.6 

1 

Pabna 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

Dacca 

3 

2 

6 

3.6 

3 

Mymensingh 7 

3 

7 

4.9 

4 

Faridpur 

8 

3 

4 

2.5 

2 

Bakarganj 

15 

7 

5 

3.4 

3 

Tippara 

9 

4 

5 

3.5 

3 

Noakhali 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

Chittagong 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

Purnea 

5 

7 

4 

1.7 

2 

Malda 

19 20 

2 

1 

1 


2. Though appointments cannot be reserved absolutely 
Tor Muhammadans to the exclusion of candidates of other 
religious persuasions, yet His Honour thinks that where 
qualified Muhammadans are available they should get a 
preference in filling up a fair proportion of these appoint¬ 
ments up to the number in column 5 of the table given 
above, even though men of equal or even higher attain¬ 
ments of other religious persuasions may be forthcoming 
and willing to take such appointments. The qualifications 
which are necessary for Sub-Inspectors are given in the 
Rules promulgated with Notification No. 486 T. G., dated 
the 2nd. September 1893, rule I of which provides that a 
candidate for appointment must satisfy one of the two 
following conditions :— 

fa) He must have passed the B. A. Examination. 

(b) He must have passed F. A. Examination, and have 
served successfully as teacher in a subordinate capacity 
in a High School, or as Head-master of a Middle English 
School for not less than three years. His success as teacher 
must be certified by an Inspector of Schools. 

3. The appointments of Muhammadans, Hindus and 
others alike should be made in accordance with these 
rules, but if there are two candidates for one appointment. 
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each of them possessing the requisite qualifications, the 
Lieutenant-Governor considers that a preference should be 
given to the Muhammadan candidate until the number of 
appointments indicated in column 5 of the statement given 
above are held by persons of the religion. I am directed 
to request that you will inform the District Boards accor¬ 
dingly, and instruct the Chairman to state in their annual 
reports how far effect may have been given to the wishes 
of Government in this respect. 

1 have &c., 

Sd. M. Einucanc, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

[Vide Letters on Hindu-Muslim Pact By Maulavi 
Abdul Karim, Appendix, pp. 11-13.] 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT 

Education No. 777 T.-G. 

Darjeeling, the 24th June 1901. 

FROM F. A. SLACKE, ESQ, I. C. S. 

Secretarj to the Govt, of Bengal. 

TO 

THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

Bengal. 

SIR, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. T.-614, dated the 30th May, 1901, with which yon 
forward a report regarding the employment of Muhamma¬ 
dans in Zilla schools during the year 1900. 

2. The comparative statement annexed to your letter 
shows that, notwithstanding the distifict orders of Govern¬ 
ment on the subject, only 26 out of the 382 teachers in 
Covernment service were Muhi miradans. This is attributed 
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to the paucity of suitable Muhammadan candidates who 
are willing to accept service on the same pay as Hindus 
but with reference to this I am to enquire if Inspectors of 
Schools strictly adhere to the degree laid down as the 
qualification for the vacant post, and do not give preference 
to a Hindu applicant over a Muhammadan owing to the 
fact that the former possesses a higher degree, though such 
degree is not an essential qualification for the vacancy. 

3* With a view to increase the number of Muhamma¬ 
dan teachcis m Government service, the Lieutenant- 
Governor directs that in future, on the occurrence of a 
vacancy in a Zilla school, if there is no suitable local 
Muhammadan candidate, application should be made by 
the Inspector to the nearest Muhammadan Madrassa at 
Calcutta or Dacca. Furthermore His Honour desires that 
the Principals of all colleges should be required to ascertain 
from all Muhammadan candidates for the F. A. Examina¬ 
tion and the B. A. Degree their addresses, and whether they 
wish to obtain appointments in Zilla schools, and, if so, 
the lowest initial pay they are willing to take ; and to 
furnish you half yearly with a list giving these particulars. 
You should then have a complete list prepared, omitting 
the name of any candidates who had not passed the 
examinations. The list should contain the names of all 
the candidates for the current and the three preceding 
years, and copies of it should be sent to all Inspectors with 
orders that when suitable vacancies occurred they should 
be offered to those in the list who had expressed their 
willingness to accept such appointments. 

4. You are further requested to issue orders to the' 
Inspectors that when a Mahammadan candidate refuses a 
post offered to him, his reason for doing so should, if 
possible, be ascertained, and reported in the half-yearly 
statement which they would have to submit to you to 
enable you to prepare your annual statement. 
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5. It is also desired that a statement similar to the one 
forwarded with your letter under reply should be submitted 
annually to Government in April of each year. 

I have the honour to be 
Sir 

Your most obedient servant 
fSd) F. A. SLACKE, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

[ Vide Letters on Hindu-Muslim Pact By Maulavi 
Abdul Karim, Appendix, pp. 14-16. ] 
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